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s alk PEt Het of «rege nie oc @nme@ want 
arto indi@deumle wut te tevest ~he tevest sent 


if the Beard of How Misuione ~ontd tn vast +) « 
euslé be amde cere seals sett wow nining than is 
'« Danren*e seaacoang ge,o08 woeld wet oo far tor 


we Ae th- gs peeritable way sf 
“ om reapenst >t itty in «a wensure 


= "= are Be er tre *@ “se 
*h a vier te ouah, bainds 


i ees irs aoa ivtae Sr ential remvia te yemesetf and 


rer ay ot oo bia Se “wer daerkier * -meh aoortee 
§ Cisted her SS Fie Flee at Gience. 
oe Reayectfultr, 

4 8, 3. Aooto Seale. cl 


SP Oe et he OO 


ate + et ter Tork, eB. Y = & 
‘ eran 35, 1894. 


rou any trowle +e secure for “a tro 
lee for cur Misaien ar Hewean? Tha directions 
cd c o thts te & Bese gges eh ‘Port and, 


erg “au: ¥@ vou sy 
ga. with the Winchester Arms 


a 


Amtek it sor reps *-o “7 tnqvirtes © remain, 
rire : 
5. eaten, 
Melol 1) °4 (ef eatihre "24 feeh Seat) eotacen Barrel Sehots 


PLS AMER EE AO Ee Me 


4 al oer ies of trie whtt he het 
Yetnesdar Mar he 24 7:70 F, B. at the Bead “Tee “oot 
Glewer p per bene yy Mine ig Wreat, + heat Sh adtipeones that 
were ¢o formed ™ Law® mig yO 

Bes. Whe. me ofl a: & te ives af Book 


Tails rv 


Your kind le**er of March 6th at hand, advising us 
thet it vill o@ imyeoreth 9 for vou te come to trey in sori. 
Oetoher 27th will onear the 27th Amiversary 


ee 37. 
(ose i | 
meee yo : : a 
«Xe Py Ce Ue of the Qnd Prastyt~rian Glureh of Troy; I an im 
id Sc" a with the thoucht that could you be with us at that 
Sees and give a talk upen Alaska and ita needs, seed would 
Bea ess sown would bear fruit. ‘9 
ae Shen -om were ta Tinnescta, vo had the pleasure of 
| 8 address from you ant Tf am woe aany have not Sorget‘an it, 


as: ua Trusting that yeu au matters so that vy u 
f ean be with » ts the Auta, I outa. 


Treks Toure. 
he Ws “ORE « 


Peeati ant. 


Tre, 
‘ 


| he rt re f 
q * * ne : y : id 
a AOS "Ss cate sy Pashin<*ar , Pe Ge 
By 4 vada ; : Rare 28, 1994. 


F would he Yaanet vo see the Juice remmin in 
 & “Willane a@ thinking of leaving the misgion. 


fe - 


« fe + . , 
+7 Ca ee 
ry ‘ o} ” ‘ i > ta,‘ . 3 a 
Sine 3ST iw eS int | 
we 7 Sieg r i : 
‘ *s ve 2p Beet : wy . , t — ws 
* R ——, y o> 2a‘ 2 , = : J 
i - 2 a _ ; 
7 wa tn Vi. 8 z Y 
hb ~ 2e8 . * al : 
7 te . =x4 \ a » " c f 
by - . ‘+ Mi 
di », 2) +S" tea! 7 " ‘ 


Rverything is very quiet here. 
Yours tra, 
Tartdé Tartes. 
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we at 
fae 


mer Coss, in oomm~eetian with 
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WHE 
- Stee 


We 
ar ott 
—_ 


im, thin ome 
Te eae, 


oe Page ey 
a= 


ene Daal ant eetarTigtomert of 


Mention of the Prema: 


Ktadrana 


we he 
Wie plate of toe 
e We 
ow 
ta 
Se 
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Te Se 
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2 yo" 


omg’, Lae Ee 
ae Pat ee 
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Marah 39, 1994, 


Rov. Meld va Te THROM, 
Wachinmeten, A, 7, 


Tour ryemt Carer addrwrend ¢ y ‘Ye. Milter has cue 
to me hdd? yesain 8 had Be al ot «ft om, 
* that 2 


gaeeien as she did net gare to lerden wou with 
get cere te trouble her in 
vm 


recorerad free triarliee recetred eile ériving 
- $2 Qherefere su would ware te are us 

. a he lal eo &@ 22. 
tv wen with fe, Peton'’s 


a 
? 
be 


ort toa ae * | 

: ~ te Tees ¢ enp@etal orice «of 21.80 we, | 

ecustt> Sal? > ~¥$cltaal erier of £35. te» » 

tw re@aced *e nate tae * 
&eatting “our fares ste repty 
Ye oom 


Sisrers to ae. 
Pieniag “. Sevell Co, 


t 
T we afrate { eft? oe* te atte te feat Bad trict on 
You ith wentable 


cake an Genmek from’ ot. 


let se hear from ote 
at teast in 
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Yashincton and would ‘%ike *o see wou bafore yom Lenve. 
you think best EF eculd wm down * before vou go, if ae 
for a ésy or te. 

The Rekinee are As nieely here. Tact night over 

fourteen bonéred people saw ,» Bn ag “etn? were delichted 

thay are in acranien® maith and spirits, If psestdle they 
will stay here for 

Tee. ri tothe * gre with 3, eon Mire, Nasties on 
Beotomn street, Ther were delighted wit Sime, ay of oc ng 
nar of tvtenda whe ol'ed eeetmed te enier eur our visit very 


PRU Re 

You rownher Ge, Bamatice? Ke and ite wae an 
the ship the firet trtp Ta. te piece, Ther are 
ones he wt tReet yore wor nen Jahsetews diaaster 

te wate of Ktaer we ad 

sculpt here set an ooige te geet £4 Se Mee, Sarktete. 
+ is « bear? * "wt ates af mrt. 

Ren* week Tf an owing to te come of the peonke 
to the wih lie echsole ead Reewerd ot 
ask Mr. lant? *on *¢ gen eee qatl « or eee Par ap te 
33 Yarwoeth Gert? 


Hi 


Rey. Shetéon Jaekean 
Brahinortian, b 
Dear Gir: 
Fou Fetter | 
meget? are 77 
satiing on the GA 


as 


te dave See Welts amcwigen ca, 
Theres ta «4 woTt 
Preswrturton Feoasital amé 
nurse aoe oo 
? apukem *t¢ 
Chare $4 ag Pres on 
the Preut-torian Reapanat Satta *4 
Flora, Sy a a the Yow Mesoital. 
naehs ara ogfaeif walt leare Prilagelghta about Mar 
Find iy nots  chauce of afi¢rene Await ~our 
further airentions. pes 


Very truly +rours 
Sh. Titer. 


ee 5 
Ww 
a ae 
pee 
2 


*, Y wrotee, R gem im herewith ane 
, for ebther" ing plane aot J have alraag 
fe ye We mek) «4 perkage cemtacuing & plant c=, 
? . eee eee one ee Y the 
gigeet{ans sort 


dl 


‘— 


; 
et 
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WashSnctan, Be Se 
April 4, 1896. 

Mr, “ilitan Ae Fjel owe, 

% eeer tang, Barware 
pear Sir: 

Your twtter, «twinge ~eer ate aretvel, and te legran 
are teoth Breccia PF ie 

am very ¢€ that ~o4 vie a0 qutex pleasant 

a trip, ond hope that -ow wilt Bawe ne teoikle Sanaa 
wit e Sat tteew af ta, oe that yrow geet. Ptease te 
to tr. @. “. ierrle, Gee dectoner of Rauentien, how 
alulte af3 kes cau ef ti¢eom ~em Rewe eooumred., chen Yow cone 
plets your ome, 

dias =~ hen oor cot tani te Taificas, youn CEES comme 
nicats <t** tr, TE tas Sar tice, of se “arora Atvention 
for informs’ lon te recur’ *o the onbtiee of the atennere fro- 
om Trasetiera. At oom ae a th coe ooo om 
make better o¢*eementia for faa fre« 
45 Som Peanetace then Mr. “aed *te: eas, and therefore ve 
wii! esvert -@ te Reuk after that. | 

ae 2 ge Morb te %, T wht! arrence wtOh “enere. 
S. Feater & & , ei ornta Stree, Ree Pranctece, for 
thre Lrumapwtation a? roomeelf wad party Prom Gas Praneiase 
to the *«‘a@eoer ett tame te Aleem, 

Prefece ° @nbeoree et ee ~~ thet he han gomered 


wi %4tne « ebareh 
and hie and som eonfer abut sho kd — 
Killianes of meet t= at Pithe. There were 


ties in 4, Wy : 
> 7 wemlé neo* slve mney *throwch the Hom 
Board wat to vou or his individ are 
2ri. I wished tt erected te the first Church te 
which IT belong. If I did not donate all *he money I would 


ay 
rae Me. Jones 


Cg ehereh and did net ~ teh 
tar * 
NE em 


Peewee + out 


aoe ae ie ed ee ee ate Sema 
= 
REM 


7 
ebay. :. 
ci ths + 
sn Ba! 


*y 


we ate tm th eft 


PP e eR HO Re ee OO RH 


a 


He i 


Avril 7, wee. 


Seat*te, Wank. 


c. 


First reminding row of Hen. Richard A. Jonea lit*le 


om 


Dr. Theldon Sa 
Dear Sir: 
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toy *Saace* wane f¢ret Shook experience son ewided, f 
eritea vou for atvivre on Aa aot which ~om will recemnise 


wie fT en ecareely rerenet te 
ploveant preteastesal - 
46 *4+* "@ hum Ge Her 

t a oh of 


= the — 
tesd th~ stp par 
mg. 


» &¥ 


tore yoo te te “eneti 
think af *he pore tte. 


ealtane St tf t onmtt got 
ertateoine §¢. of * 


hor. — beg. 

Wig whe hee 

Gant WH. daca his alae Pe Cinai 
received fren Nets ‘4 2. comer, OF - satin. “her 


~i22 
tell (-ete om whore. A letter baa hewn remedvet atnes 
the ope 9 —* of * *hat 
ee ” 
te co tack *s Kati fens ae 6998 Be SD 
in *he stace of the one 
as efor-. 

Thare is so éteouseten In re@erame te Kilisnee 
rae ee gh pw fone gs Be Be regent tte and I think 
without doubt that le. Reberes wilt write yoo tm a few 
days in referance So * >is 

tT ernesti; trust the 
little handful of elcis* ians ‘ne have been cathered tecether 
by Mr. Jones at Filienos. 


; 
ve 


oF am, 
mere fees, 


for 
tn 


T. Se Pent tele , 


Sort, Yor eogte 2 wt. 


Is teneattienatiasiatateneine ainda 


a, *. 


- Se 


4% 4, ieee 


3 4 
von 

. = - 

a nhs, —- 


* > % ae 
: a 


veil 2s 
as ? Pe Mae. 
on = Ae a ~ 5 ra i we < Pes NZ oa 
en .  e c ied z fan er 4 


=e mect ef online 


“ ze or 
4 ro 


%, ies. 


TAL, 


Chiru, 


Sheleon Jae keen 


Some Prane 


Dr. 


pises, Cal. 


ayrta 14, 1ae4 


{ Fa 

Revie] alii: 
af? 520325 + 
§ itytacs f ae zea 
fe Fisttll & eeeire 


¥ ley 
: of thin esportunity { ber to sue that we are 
ieularily arncious te seeure skulls af the lavce brown 
fron ef Alaska, Yerinning as far south as 

al extending as far north as. 
trom bears occur, Ye hove act teen able to cet «a akn il 
sro 4 ! ore natal pe twat one from thie oart 

Bs 61) a co ee ce a a mere than ene 


a  Bpeetnem fom 8 lonnt ite arter te detenmine the 
co. uae of cumivioenl verdation, whieh ta ve-p eonatdersble 
| @aly one from the Alnsia Peninexia. Ye should be ¢ Lud *o 
| shave akeulbe from the fatertar x2 ct as from the t ros iate 


7 


gust at “gh vera We ate perticatartc armtiew: *8 ge. mterist 


nts. 
With teat wiaebes for » auctewetol seacom vrork, bee 
| f. Mart 
| ‘ Shier of Thiviaion. 


PRR eee ee OOS OO Tee 


| for mission work in aretie Alawia where, am I understand, 
_ from your letter, 1% ts seat needed | 
ng ae ee . , ee Se yours, 

ane 


. Delia F. 
— tal > eye ‘a . “ . ; , 
us = zn re * Ry aownee ine teitharttia Stagg ast 
; ne 
x Re. Se. 4 ‘a 
s* : 
rR 


a ™ ‘ ‘ ’ 
’ i ae ; . = =e" ¥ » “ 
<< ae = We. a eS eae eos y ‘a 
rs Ne eR 7 Tre) iL aes, Pt ai. CORE Oe eee 
: ee TEM Pontes 0 iP) Se eT | tte Sa a ae ~ar “ . 
“, a - a 
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Mrs. Rober* Mackenste, Raps. < 
Maran: CR FL 

Please on me for introding: vont time. oh RES 

Dr. J on wrote to me aeveral dars mee mpi | neon % 
he vould be in the eft; som *iue this month. 

I sm very arxions te see him, mt a3 net know his 
address, sat*hoer foe he know mine. | 

I write this Aeping thet Sou will know his aadivann:: 
in the cits and kindly lot him knew where: 2 ae Er 
to trouvle com Set Tr. Jacksem spoeke of vou as an « friend 
so I venture te write. 


Mew York, he Yo 
| aprth , 
Rev. Sheldon Jaren, | } aA \ RRR AN 6 hala 
Washington, 4, i | PA UE Pe I is. ale 

Dear Dr. Jackaen: Gh Bities a 

Yor auccestion ar *e Senin Prove 7 Vad wth 
Mra. Me.Farland is very Taroruh previ ded — 
Hee. Me. Farland hereelf thinke wi of ¢t. Pee aan 


to her to let us keer at otee, ay 
Pm sr think "ed @oalé sane wa naw Sno ble of 

she coes there? If Xre. "s.Faptant vt 

and orotent, her e “ink at ~~ tt be the Beat pomathle aera 


- A In the qantios I Poe WERE eneewrage her te a 
LB my iently, den "oa eee Temcrer wt gar weeting — 
_ vill diseuss the Kilience trad Bd tne: ane _ write. Mate 


Rittenhouse iyter. 
Very hustiis yrours, = = 
Feeline ©. “Meraun, 
{with ben vorage? | : 


a 


De Sheldon Jackson, 
Sitka, Alaska 
My dear Sir: | Late 
Your letter of March 2th at 
¢ a te. like 502 ae rae 
ee Peer ees are shaped here it is not p< 
[Se wy the next sn mp be. 
« Thomas leaves nope pi atenwr 


he has Ma appointed Deputy Totleetor fer 4) 


‘le of May 


6 40 this 


T ean trale 
arrancomente for <i 
Perec and three ahildrent 
» wis 
April 19, 1894. 


The vhietle has 


* 
* 


h41 the mia 


? 


coe Phe : 
aah Hf 
y wy 


*o 
gad 
. 


eee 


abil 
oe 


amet el 


ood purpose sand for *henm. 


O be of interest, tm keeping wp *he enthusiasm of the PP 


announcement af *he Nat ienad Conferenes , of 
you are a State Corresponding Seeratary with pallor 
blanks -or the proresdings and ask you to do awe the. 
distrimite them to such persons in the District of 2 aces 
bia ss vou think mont interested. — Ah Ce 

Please use then freely, and If om oan use mre to See 


Your's pace ae patel ey, 
; tb yon 
occccaneneeneaannawene . . 
8 Br ere 
Brooklyn, Ne Yeo Me! He Fae i? 


apr ts 2%, 1a98, ie) ee aa a 
Rev. Selden Jankson, fie OS ae 
Mr dear Sir: | ie ea MP a ed A 

Our boys have hat their entertaiaen?t and we send 
tomorrew te De. Striely, « cheek for $133.00 asking hin to 
forward it te vou, Cor ase in the support of the papi! nav 
©. fine chapel at Cape Prinee of Vales. : 

I am very serey thet Gre gum is not an large as 

last rear, wat considering *he tines, we feet that an 
have done “mrettr well and pachage another year will show 


large reeultae 
Ary facta about *he hasten, the 44at2itetion of - 


the large nox fe sent & year Mee OF WKY personal farts would 


¥e wll hope that vou are safely and eonfortab “on Pee 

your way and we often reall «ith auch ent your 2. ean 

Qn the lecture roam thia «pring. 1, SO mame 

see stare nad se ether nd Ant Join ve A Kind 
regards «nd ert wiskes far ae 

idu FP « Buitean. 


ohare ee ea ates eae D aie Bz 
* ne Tacom, 
_ Miss Forrw Willard + | | 


yay : % : aS os 


* gnetann Juakson. GE oS ae 
Agril 22. Board and treatment at nompttad | one 
bad * of bate 6-80 of 
7» 24 Corb, soap, teothbrush | Y | 
Ss 24. Funeral e expenses of babe | 
5 oe Pee to Clergyman st Puneet , 
"= 25 2 pair hose, 2 pair Union suite 
" 25 XKaundry, 1 ‘ *runk to depot 
2 Re Re Re fare to Seat’ le, 8 sleeper aa 
s 26 Breakfast, dinner oe pe 


27 Brankfast., ne » trank +o st'or 
- tic iia Bs 


| Aprdl 87 «==. woolen dress and *-inecingn 7 
it rn ee | Steamer fare to duncan i a es 
roe " 
Bane 8 Settled by Pr, Gelfian Jar sen and reonid to hin 
| by the Youuns “xecutive eormmittes of New “Mestens of the 
|. Presbyterian Churd@h, ay : 
% ; 2° es > = creme epened ect ectaart the dd 
Beaten, eh 
May &, BHS4. 


i 
a 
f 


| 
| 
F 


“beg you to persona’ eee (he President ant urre ec apontinte 
‘ment. acu ae We Guinongras ae Ten nat ee ee 
eon peer I am net a ri-k man Bike » Rinw she fa 
the oar I referred te. & beam -o1 whtl ¢o me the 
Great Fuver and then drs wm © line as to vour 
poset gueeess. This $5 4 om**er af oreth fomortance +4 
me ané mine that £E wist offer i as as exense for acain 
I an with great reapect. 


i 
i 


3: | | | Saget « Te Be Me Ce 
Pe Se When vou return to Alaska will ©o% Kinély ress: har 
me to Capt and Mee. Healy. 


Pittature, Pa. 
May'?, aoe. 


¥ 


Sat ardiage nsght is so unsuitable Could not you 
leave on Thursday evening and reach here Friday norning 


3 
+ 
4 

a 
\ 


a 


. a" ‘i ; 
ts » 


a 
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_ school ground in fremt of our elureh for 75. Ordered us 


. b ae “A 2 - at t 
; Kew) BA 
ey ie 


and }ave the Stereeptican Fries 
receipt of this tf you ean, te 
you can do this. | 

I forget, row will cet oft at Rant tAberty ‘etetie” 
without «oing in ot the Tnion Station. Tell the eemiuetor 
you wish to get of at Bast Lihe-ty Station. Tr dn the inate Me 
stop before the Tni@m Station, I think. Anvhew it is the = 
Rast her tre ¥ ja RS eR Mot) 


P. Se You wilt Puerh sere pence 7:28 A. He 


Hoomar Be 
ae aa 14, IAs. i 
Tear Ir. & Mra. Jackeo: ae iit 
Your iat’ of syrenthy resetved and such 
ciated. will be serief and to the point. ¢ ase 
ou beth are of the spintom that Jehu eared ted auicide, 


ow X dant believe he on Sane tT hetfiere he was ververet, Sunt 
aS GUure ae 


1A ras raevant<tGe health, ne ineanity about hin este 
or in his Taxdiy, hat he wamrted te put bdemelf ont of the ee. 
rns “in Inowlacs sf @euge “as ach that he vould have shoaen 


& more peaeetul “ath. ai . 
saw Pie do ¢t* Aa *he Tnéteme «a oe no's "4a" ne 
Mr. ‘ie. Par land could nit.ae thet. Tet vou 


er quar, for * aon onlin. . sibs , bee aie 
Ze ardered then off, then ther treated the shief® 
and xot hin wider “he influenes of drink, thay bouwht the. 


tonré fence an int 1%. mw te -parary fveviation iaid for 
school hone, plank walk al} the way ww in fr 
tressypass sign ap on the ground. kieked 
fona down, tore off our sign, 2°% up their «4 
giving werning. | 
They threatened *he eqple 2f thay cam 
they would lock then in and “ay eould o 
"Ean" Gute SiGhigh™Nonaline te on tntine $e" 
ing from it te the v ° an to 
the cory bar to renove the founda if an 
an put up the fence ay would a oe 
intended to  a% 23" shag, sound anak, Ady dom, a 
and a salmon ne nouse. They yp 


living hee and was going to do it if he could Se i 
recorsei too.  % was tide land and no one com Bt seeie 
4 . Yi ud ae TE YE Se ae 

io wht mea a 


i a - a a ¥ ws , ~ , = 
;  } y 4 oF Pia _ a- t 
{ a of £ . * ro d . 
¢ >) 2) se ‘ - o 
S ue > é pe , ‘ . 1 
> 9 | RRS SIA or Hes : J 
Mo ¥ haere eS Se. Sue i xy ma Yn r 
A sd ee oe 5 wh <~ 4 ae s* /_ - 
by — re oy f 4 " 
2 es ee eo, ee : AR 4 d : ‘ 
‘ ‘ > J . + ¢' ~ - . ' 
Nae y 20 as! . 


wee’ 


> oy said “er WRaband oy tS be erueifios Like 
ist, when he went sto. Junean eaid he would never come back 


+ - My hushand eft here on «he Ssolin, he was towed over 
a te. pas te She Seoline, was on slo- be tdaw niche. Sd 
husband was at. feschara Inetétute at tr, Sehrens anti 12 

ye i, wade & speech there, was all right tut ther therucht 


aemin® in paeking «and charge 

= work for? What ie there in lite 
ean wild sustain me but f an 

an@ the life nearly; yous out. I sear 


Bis. 8 Now they wit) 222 he was cruar, at Pran ell 

"z told you ao” A:m*ie et Sy and Dr. : writen the: 

noti Signs of insanity and prodtetedha -vould emi his life 
sm a Tit -<- who noticed? Ko Sennen "6. 20ont “he wan 
Since 1 iivec with hin. If he tonk om tife I know 

ad over the 3 weeks etr.in and loses of «sleep. 
anG@ I sA@yred in the church ¢122 11 


ru © assist when there was an overflow. Ye had: 
8 worked #0 hard and now we were just ready to see the 
had sour, 6008 work. Chief and wife both. coming, to 


ds 
le 


~/ 
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Our storekewpeare here was a those fellows, 
he put the money, they had’nt any, was going to 
ne se ter tuking an extra lot near his store because we 
had iufer:e4 his unele he was keeping a e@lutehenman. 

| Now I want you to wivise me and set this | 
» right vefore the wor i have been too east down to ~rite 
before, and I wish to reuhhn here in thie mission. 
zisver avi I as the teachers of the achoot. Are eartract 
schools *o fo on. Tow much do the Gevernuent teachers _ 
get? De they have to be exarinet if ther held « certificeats 
from *he states* 
chere was *%0 have been « Mewortal Batldiag out yo ith. ee 
up here thus syeer, money to the anvmt of 660. rained by 2 ole, 
‘he board Out T heavi the ferernor said he «8 «otne to ease Ce 
have a sehos]) house mut wp this auecer and wes egiung out ste 
ag soon ac yerod*ted to surver scheel crounds. My steter eS 
lira. H. sara $690. in “et poor cemmensation te teach auch Be 


Pray for om. i haw mot lost «a service since wat 
on 3¢ ale=net breaks heart *e fo in our dear tt* le churh 
and see that vacant - feo mane are asking me if I , 
caniot hastise ¢hem. “here were 380 at cleureh one anbhath. 
i ee i have ust found something te the point. 


and I an told ‘het there was a transame window over the 

door ly which he evuld have. eseaped after loeking Mr. Me. 
Farland in. 4 cook omany ere of the opinion that he 4id net 
do the deed. Could not possibly have done i‘ with that 


Douglas island to look inte the omtte-, I can preve a good 
many thinge that might be the means of arresting or ae 
one 


have hia for anything and told kr. aebsea here 


making trouble over here. (If you publish any part of this od dead eal 
letter leave out the part about the storeke«per as we ip 
to gat along peaceably with hin, tbl 
: " 1 vou yore ned bee dard Mrs. Voorhees to rend this = ©. «| 
eter as I hav mot pomsivlg tine to write her this PGR oss, a ee 
I was very clad to get ane $8, 1% will come pool tome. 2 ae dace 
I would like to hear from von soon. Oh. I Mave been fn i ea 
such distress. x | sl ee a tials A14¥ ORE 
I have just waked to the fact that I mist cone 82 
tradict this statement that he eomaitted sich a deed, never, 
Dr. Jackson he was put out of the way in the hotel. _ eA) aa! 
was in good spirits, said he hd spent a pleasant evening. 


ye warment love te Neve. Jackse: and Yes. Voorhees. 
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To the Hon, 
is the Secretary af the Inte~ter, 


Shun Se Gensiohent With the pablie ine 
a, the Revenue Stoner “leear® be parade ot te mPa 
Bering Sea watil Getener ket mext, tr orier that the 


aa Is t haee reanwet 4) te atate “hat the fine 
, structions « thie Deyartrent *e the s@ em ine of fiear 

a Ss stenwer “Bear* wader date of the Mh site. eeere tn 
Es. he wns direeted *+ return with bie <oumai to Umilaeka freon 
| | Ahaonanoe ry Spa prep aglingge later than Teptemer let, hare Seon 


let*er te vow of Jauuary 20%, 1264 ~ou will 
that I have confidence in ae nar fetond ant 
fear Gar heals pines us on a tt tenet *onee-nin: ¢i* les 


In tha 
eee, eacee cre Sent oeeans  Getat «aire, 
+ swoported the lands and hare Already raced the 
Yee ates *hink “cx atbecsapeaa fer anoh Wwinessa Sor 


™ 


h soem tne those thea <cont  Aogee legal rishts in Alaska rre 
tefi ~ However as I have -ood faith in the Government 


& 
tk 2 ‘ : * % wr % y S oe . oe , ‘ , 


ty : saiist 
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4 , « 
¥ wae? ; 
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; for just jee, I again venture te ‘etend KY on Dake» 
Island this suwmer for the moose of waliaing the ar 

\ there for cultivation. | 

\ Theology eonfirms ‘hat vhen a wan ‘cane. into the 

m world his ereator first gave hin the right toulive, No 

Kit man hus the right te take the life of another. The 

ne tor hud entowed him with oamole ami brain is his 

I: eapitul. Nan jad aleo a right to the aed Fag « ch God had 

i bequesthed him. Ry this divine teaehing civ grin 3 got 


hold of the land ty lecal possession agi took ita sustenance | Bey! 
from °c acl ap & tree does. Tuke uray the ta By From At ook ee 
and it eunnot Ifwe awl «o it ia WEAR awn, he mat have the -  _ 
aofl +o live om. | 
Pardon o¢ »oldress in ~mkin: theese remarks s0 po pay {nie 8 Sa 
ly byt fur the gaxe of Justice I ice. Savane %¢ your help that ts ES 
these he foo, wn laws tn a eultS¥ation and ether: phe 
self sx gt totsesa he res Se tee her legal Sestak and Bea: | 
be shie ted rm tajgustice lav. 
With sim Fr ents. “wwin dear friend. 


Yours fait , i 
Dawid ‘cask. 
Stews ace senanedes eee | ; sh ‘ mn 
Pit eg | ; i‘ st 4 | 
Nay 22 tee: ai 43 ‘s i, at & 


Tits. Soeldos Iarkson : ; te 
Dear lire Jae%s a: ES 

} ” hk ernat pressure of Qtties javier pilelng suk oF ik 
ae cmadl.- 


Tar & ee og ng ts writing wr the notes of 
gone Tetters act I fit in *he *h others. | 
You wit. vanetva & a for + a8 ner Dr, 


Sackaon's -squent tomorrow or next day. With beat ison 
to yourself —_ the safe return of rour geod 


arn & ineers | ee ean ae 
A ee Thr. 4° i apace: 
Ae Z Fatpe ae 
por ts 3 SDD OE DOT SOROS SOOOSS aN 

Beatin tomy A be 

Vinge : * ° 

nee, Sheldon Iraknon, oy mer 
; Dear Sir; | . ‘ 


t enc lees ron a cheek for $25.00 * 
of the enllestion taken for the si-¥ 
the oceusion if the visit if te Ba: 


on Mareh last. 
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. Sinearelts tous 
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Se zee 


inet. 
*x@ Shat Se can 
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“mm te pet erg. 
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vos were, at ee 
ef yor 


S*e@ten fe bererith evelo#e «. 
Ration? Socre tary. 
Tacem, Sad in ton. 

Roe 1. tans. 


owtifty «« «% an saPty date 
a 
wat 


treresd . 
eee 
Sar 
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Harrative Coaavtt+«e of the cyned 
| progression ever our 


giv e@ the 
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of Christ and Presowtéryiem? The Syned wants te hear fron 
you direct. 

a never see yom at our anwual sretings. xt 
will €0 cad te have sone fresh inte lligense from you with 
referance *6 »oat inpertan® werk in *he etecet bounds of 
our great d&seericas Prealgtertan Shareh. 

Quy next meetin: of “ned will te «at Vancouver, 
Washincten ant there <1" 9s 9 conference betrren the Sonoda 


Cant «on te wt*th wat 


beeen. me. Be Ce 
2, 3494, 
Dr. Sr«iden -askem 

Den Sift 

You ote tt+en ec beet of the *Seer* 
caived. Have wean sakting te ebtale ser tat 
fore writings il te <rite ret ie tie te 
at UrAladka bet from wat oor oife tote oe, f-nF 
too inate. 

an hare ¢@ nea~re oom “he teteetuess of 
efets to the Alusks Cagmretal Casas hae eee 

“sve a roeeto® tm ful te 2608. Tac Bai wet 
weounts of veean® ate. 

E have reeoiwed = totter fria Pref, Tuek ¢ 
wry farersble topor'te & De Veet ator weal 
interest in the sehesl «eek: ve of UnAlaeka. 

Pron tha% he oritee 3 t 
trouble in aseeriat the natere 
allows {net ve 26}. 

Sone of ewe 


ity sist 
zs ‘: 


; 


salary en inquiry © find *hat% “ Béwe 
her for 1892 and 1893 alae rent of eM mildiny. 

Mrs. Daceet’ rites she lowed Me. MeKinney §200, 
Seciety mone te pay his wife .'s to he was *9 
give an order on *he Burews of "d-ecation for 
be ould from money due hie on salary, but the 


Shows he wan paid tn fm22 noth tn 92 acd 2893. 

‘a ae | . * of such arranarensent? 

4 mr Seelety ja able under present 
ad tel wena on the $60. isined ‘isa Fale 

-- *ener on her passage, Tar “hich we have her note. 

_ Be hepe te gat werrrt Ming in rood shape before Long 
— end x SO wich. =f wan Vere wormy to “isa seee 
: ang >. Staaler hefore he lefe, 8. Uprineer and T 
haes 2 : 

Sed free hin ster at | PRBOENDLe ortiee wither having 
frvich* 24s rharged te ua, as the extarbinn'e oriees 
@ store of the Alnaka Sencereial Ceyany, Yuat is eallee 


Birt: & Rave net Leurnad if Yre. Yaad emrd mens 8 Alanka, 
+. Pref, Tuek wetten thee amet case ayn tht 4 emer which , 
“ae . WP OF mere arr net don tha’. Ree. Wooded and wife 
- » might be willing +o owarnes the Fone Curtin: *hair Meu , 


. Eeping vow wilt have « very prosperous and orofe 
. OUPREy reterning ¢@ vour fond lw with irgureved health 
A which og huebwat Joi ie, 2 renin | 
| VER rearnet, | 
| | Hres BR. Me Telter.. 


-— ese wee es ee ee £6 @ oe 


Pittevurg, Pa. 
june A, 194, 


Bartek: W202 om paren a eerwling exolauation of the 
Mmeote and c} * 5 iseve in a for darn oor Prdneston and 
a? ° | “eatAt Sree a short trip west, 

x Wefore teltin: lr. Temple te nand the amen 


J . 3 eneclonine we fron sow man in 
_  Petersnce te the mewnt fo- tao and that thie anowht 
ke gent at once for the purpose. Your father wrote a 

in addition and tT had the iepresstion ALi went *9 ~our mother 
‘first as tt is eoatarked “ashington aul his letter weitten 
Be ankeati Me to Ko exactly what I did If enclosed it 
your » *@ hold wentil his return, when he exnected 

ragretedh eso *@ the fund. I believe T had tiven $500. 

,.. Ts Aintented telling wr, Pomple to aay without ine 
i ecsoe set Me did not, me I forcet this, wren there is ne 
; Oreste. $ 
ye ag .. Me Bote is mmret a reminder of *he transaction. 


ate ett others contritmte to that fund sore Wiberal in 
M2 and then rou father -211 raturn this wernt to 
would have sent the tro lettara *@ your mother 
Ne sas . ah = o es 4 
| By - i Pa, : at 7 : s a % 


had I not fal same ther hat cone threat her hoards, 

I pressure new that ‘hey were sent +o Fashincten tn 
a laree offietal wmrecel and then all dietertimnted, thus 
acrowntine for Ria sosteurk. 

It is me dowht all -4oh4. The handeritine owas 
vou fathers. If I have the letters etitl on ee retarn 
Iwill send *hem te oa. 

Tt is off Son}. Mew whl the arent knew when 
to send fer *hat apectal ance?’ 

2'h reeerds ta ~ouwr Mether Tf an 

Yours aff ort tonately, 
%. Ge Thee 


sear ee ee + eo oe 


Was eue avs deumadiae’ ae Suk han +o 
te the ‘allies, §. Ys enee in a while i cs mintater there 
and nevieed? your * istte. 

New tT ask’ an te a 24** Te eae ae 

A dancheer of «tne, & seenen "er. Panera’ a 
church here is interested in Yom "te te Ca BY Lod 
Just at present pe in coa* ti BO” 
ange ee personal of som of car Noo + ary si: Be and wishes 
me to trite ~ou and see ff ~ > whit, as a apeetal faver 
sem!’ her sow Lit’le »etef cece avant comrself in rour 
character as a uiesionary at the Test, pet statisties of the 
work done bs* seamthtrg more 4i-eette personal, fn reepest 
azas “ino hla he Gadel that «he 4 “8 

we on som tine s 
some tevtehiagr: ee oe nian ‘hich she ta 
now to inv ker ! Perhaps vom kh we res sone*hing 
of thea sort. 

Please exense ‘hie ihe-ty ant heliev+s ae 

Truly reours, 


ee ee ee 


Field Cel» bian “eeu, sae i os 13. 
ise, 


Mr. Sheldon Jack«on. 
ay dew Sir: 

We have here in the iuequm a very exeslitent eoll<ct 
ion of Eekivno ovterial suie by you for the fair. iI is 
labeled, byt cer<)» with your name, and I find little or 
nothing’ in the files of a historicenl or desertptive 

Thia of c urae, te not right, and i hope you wi 


‘2 wa y 
a 


Peleg t ‘ 

ve i rs eS PA) em 
we eS eee. 

J S: a Tae sa 


"Be AOD to help m out. “heat 7 want ie « s*atenent 
for file, ai posstbig for pullieation of *he hiatary of 
the collec fiom, “hen, where and under fiat conditions it 
-_ Was uwsiee We showla know from what cowamities it cones 
and frow what rAaerivery it eovers. iI should also like 
a any. egihonsl ey detaila ahout the hansome costumes, the u- 
—s«s@usidls, and implerents. 
I will consider it a crent favor if ~ou will give 
me such Gata a8 in your jwigment should accompany your very 
important collec’ ions. 
I enclose eopy of all the data in our files. 

Tours very trulr, 
¥. Re a « ‘SRS 

Curater Anthropo’ of. 


-_— oe aes een ne non DemnRe 


= nr | Cowy of alt data relating to 
= =Field Colushian ‘ise. te. Jarksone colleantions in 
_ Chicago, Tite Poanessian of the “sen, 


iP Nits skin robes. (Parkes! 

or No mark. (Prohatly Sheldon Jackson) 

_ (Medel) | 

* One Indian "Koahinm", No. 47. 

pS ‘Hoe marks XXX. (See Pho iden Reema 

| 2 Tugalids, Indian dolie (Femle) 

an Fishhook (Fooqu Lema} 

uf: & —— of red naint. 

Se He : material for atlacing inf lars fon. 

Tee Ydon Jackson, = "seri got 

a One reindeer Parka with hood, from Point Rarrow, Alwka and 

 yepresents the style of “hat "actor. 

-  Qne plain Reindeer yee from Itackan, « fer ai les north- 

bad Bast Cape, iheria oerusk raprawents the Pehuachus of 
(Pr Chowechus ) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Worlda Colwsrian Cowrlesion 
Washing* on, De C- 
, July ws, 1894. 


mere oe Ineckson. 
. pres PS herevith enclose vou an official econy of jour 
_ Avard which, in due tine, will be inseribed in the diploma 
— aaa . pearses. she ih kaa ar “sant adress, unless otherrise 
ee s ahs 

a . 


“SAU ae ad Jonn Boyd Thatcher. 


: Ay, ~ it ah : : a | 
A eaake? Saar aaa Chairman Executive 
eA es Comittee on Avarde. 
*y os 7 J + : : 
LAE ss, a 


“4 WANs . 7 he 
‘| fe oe, ade a 
Exhibiter: Sheldon on Get tee cnteneet: ‘Address Alaska. 
eo Thite Behnotegie:d Gellection from Alaska; = |. 
j 1 x ' x 
th This enliection covers a wide area, , trees | : 
a Mastern A’aska to the Aretic Sen and Senay ee tiels 
if of value, ethnologieally. ba tae ' 
I) ‘the and UL ite belongings plete; the h 
sledces are alse god, these methodn an ticn 
in the revien covered (s vel) set forth. . aga A oa 
ee eoliettion <f hacsecns anf spears gives a 0c °°"? 
representation of ths wenrone aged tn lewmting and fishing. * 
1 The clothe: of *he saaple te wel represented, that | 
used won land and tout corn apo the Se% ene 
i) Several pogeine masks of auch Yalue fa the cirign €. 
the coremonialn of **e people are presented. 


A fair eattection of igre, Sthertan aa well as “a 
Alaskan Saquime. The entiv-e celteetion beats the wrong Wea Mee,” 
of mm intelligent desi; om “tee part. ot the mir tay 


(signet) Aliee © . Fletoher. 
Tidtvtacn’ oer 
Approved ©. F. Terry ; eGo 
Presidant saat oeiliiales Card * ot, IE, «haat 


Aicprowed: John Bayd Thatcher. eae é ay 
 Chatrenan maaan’ Ae Cyst iow Brac om ve 


Coprist G. Re Date April 2°, 2994. Scien eeu 


‘ Worlds Colushian Comdasion. — 
Pashing*ten, De ©. 
oe ne 43 ae . 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson. aoe eh 


Avard hich, in due tive, vith be 
and formarded to your present aghroas unless 
indicated by ai. 


| ¥xhipditer: Sheldon Silieeens! : 
w Alaska. Address Yashincton, D. 
Exhibit: Publications, Photographs and 


tion, Second. the plan 
the te Keeping af jak public oe Private schools for the 
territory, extend mst cnwte Inhabitants of the 
| MPetic rections; third, school hewmen and residences uf the 


‘be ; forth phe ogr views of gapila, shawin- *heir 
dress Baits, Se toeekcees of pupils Sark shoving 
ghmesrdbay % Prep "aixth on nye yhet Or nghs , yay 


oef fire arm «« a dee 
RP Naty Poet ‘tiles 


(stoned) sarm Bay. Be i 
dwlividwal Juip-e, 


Rnewea! mp dh ee nye ee acta 


4 Bean ayy aac ive Seishin 
Ayerda . 


ene + 2 ee eo ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Wood Ieland, Alaska. 
July 22, 1894. 


= etden ak 
r Dr. senmnens, 3 


: hie I shall write a fer words hopine ther seer reach «ou 
: res ¢ DnAlanrn “his fatt. ‘3 


ao Arig we hepe om are voll and enierinh be ee 
) Brome oin Pores a gho S | ; 


Pad »¥ 
ra Se Poa at our eission steadily advance in asite of 
_ ere yom left we took a léttle 3 rear old 
sinsion fe from Keak, agprenmtiosd br her father. | 
See Ego’ *'* parants to get smeried. | a 
te the Newdanchorch,  f was not nsked ot 
ld to the Russian church, 
took Kittie tae paid ue 496.40 for 
= Becat ie Eeaegred “ark Bor pele ae 
*osn ter ta iy. Solter’s | y 
ortur ta see about 3 
Saye some children in 
} wALL pay we for the three “ 
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that he wants ‘co semi thia fall. Parties have also requested 
3 to take enildren from Cook's Inlet, and we have others in 
Yi eT. 

Me. Anderson browht hie Little iMegttimte girl 
here a few days ago. A Japanese and native girls cieked 
the chile up in tha outskirts om suburbs of Kediek ery 
and took it 4% a hemt Ain eenech of fte mother. Its So 
and Tnele happening along teck + amt bee ght it te ue. Finne 


Collector ant @ eregle and demnéed the child. 
locked the ehtid bm cer rect. 
I prepared mgree tf arlig wtin 5 aad vent dom stairs 
ave 


and abeclutely refused *e Let +he child watil a 
Gout ahould deside the Gabte 
The wen erestfallen. Ge obtained «ericouw 
affidavits thick @ell terrible stortem of *he oye parte 
avuee of th: child end oven at tempt fits tite ate, ete. 
I expect te co to Sithe uw thie te @efend *he child. 
The fathers mm £190, *9 defend the ebild. 
O'her things alee it neoeermry for we *e fe. These 
interferences ints sar work ty Gevergernt effictals seed 


looking into. Zwery poeseitihe 
beon able *@ 4¢ *@ oar oh 
sines it atewrted. Get bat cieen 


Whinnie destres ~« avt te take fe ac” oe 
sue feare “he Soptete gemnct take oe 
ine that the Yaw Yorks seetety cor) te 
$1.000 per ames and et ene 
children more. 

How if ~7m de ast @6¢ 
wind and eneourage the tadies and try te get Ge.2r4] More wm 
in hehatl of *he Ae Be % 

I kave wrtt*tm 
Tatoure.t a geod friqem 
anid expect » 49 reccwe med 1% 
I have repreaseuted that 4% is deetrabie 
Baptist chureh st this place ant *hat 
a fe: vears »« rentere? paertta er 
large >ers can *27* and ‘rep, *teate so 
potatoes {using « plew ae’ aren? Tor warket, amme 
working for the B. Ae ©. Co on “he Wert 

How that the boone. 736 Plast ts ante 


potion RyRy eng oe 
YW. EB. Rascoe. 


P. S- Taree of the affidavits are fran sanhers of the 
Russian chureh. Finnegan tried te frighten the father. 


OPS ee ee me RN ie 


Fort. Wrangell, Ala«dka, 


2 oe ati Re nee ' agent a, LRM, 
Dr. Shelion Jackson, , 
a Faters. 
iM dear Sir: 


ZT thoeht « letter unt prete tiy wreak -on at tne 
y Tt * hal sow eran fuse for sw be .lth knew. 
Sng that wen were ant tn the ‘est of -ayl(* tog when orem 


Oe ae olph natd he would t-y aad make the wutter knives 

~ and the — omters, one half doxen ench Ger the * ime ~or 
Teturn. fee two dollars each, Fer thm paper cutters he 

- May take 4 trifle Leen, 

. Hat*era in SucthRastern Alaska omve along aa of 

‘ am: Ne perceptible lapreoresent in our «$1} ae ~inketrae 


The term of the Pietriet Court for wiieh ve “ray ae 

miting co gh apring bas got ret. convened, 
Tt have + oot lied to remin at Yrangel avhile loencer 
wniless *@ ask for te restyenatiosn, 
ratte * ae 7 Austin have not ver returned fram the 
Baste wo expeat De + “hrwing*e howe ty *he middle of Sepe 
tember. 
Rae fC Remonher Teorey glances gente and es Realy. 
a Willian A. Ke ty 


: CTS Ee ew Oe Se ae ew 


Boston, Maas. 
Sept. 6, 1994. } 


St... 


<< sant onr address on Alaska at Haerton to Kastern 
za ter ane panetees. $19.5) from Miss Rally Wheeler at ) 
a¢ Re KS ‘0 Pout dare sncioee it, not knoving 
at cube to for ov von afar, and leave the as 
rim’ e« } Sree will me@ her at 
h but aot any rate can Sidress her with the 


@: neewed envelop® and she: will reait as 
I shall >be sorry to atas sere 
friends at the Indian conferance, but 
ant prospect of « winter in the Me@i 
With warm recarda, | 
Jo F, TMovia. 
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& e Fe wr 
Your very intersat !ng Sakae: fron Asan haa bows arte 
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Yogg, Yours gg une shaik’. 40.770 i ea 
7 hy * BP. Baoperd, ee 1 Reig ears Gay” sein DY 


otnarimiven dasmatinainaall "ie, . Pah aging oA! Se ae a eee ew 


We. Se te iy Meee RE i 
Dr. Sheldon Jacknon. a i 
oy dear Str: £ x 
May I take the Ifberty te shtiine rae fur sem tee 
which 7m" ee, “45 mertomd., 
I wuld Bike te Dave ene. of “Buntce Ganee® (untold 
for ne, gy Miasten. - wt au@eretent *hie ie « place 
wher: I can bur oe. Please we one S06 mb Wath adil Pets 
Gellent Jwigenent of seleetian, oe om 
I de not «ish very bag one ant de oot enre ht ae 
cost me, af y ie not eur oiiac atte fi 
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be hed bone. 7 dnnase (ani Priday Ostd Dae hee. 
invatatinn for -° on Ny a tc st a 
be cna ~ "e™ ' - 7 B>; ‘i 4 

be at ‘ia rept oe os ing hyn! ies 
session wi bag: : 
rs oo 
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Tur som one dhe 
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hel Teen. 

: wen* te eee Mr . Bunfitem hephar he Sed some One 
on his tie* «vad « % v~rete Reve Soadwet Yi hear 
nething from him Ger we. see tin fn ever divrecte 
iom. Gan onl Loo! ap ant orar fer delivers. 

Bat Eoomnt wom ant Mtr. & Mews Tek *o wilerstandt 
the Conitties have aot “esa antatthoul te thelr interest. 
ait. 


tere 
‘as. Ha ae Takers 


OO RO ep eR a a ae 


Rev. Shetaam Jutkoen, 
Trani ngten, 
My dear ro 


Be Se 


SLOAN Poe SAS OR | eben wate ks 
“et fer womety Sores Pout ee Fon ee Rint Codtadyia 
Jehan ge cy ot ok Mer ae 
Gunriedn, “Lit ee a, tac Reraegre ae Gane 

the churdies | ee ot yage@ al sfaieterad te fn their 
early 44°8<« 

Soom of thee ae Golida « 4 ; ta rite 
self supose’ tac chervhes, 8 F oor «tee tna : 
in the “ourte’ ieom of Salbida Avaderts | 

Five yours age E Yock charoe of “he Sorgen Mieaten 
in Syringy{tie at the teritetion af ‘he poenay re 4 ef Tah. 

You om os vreeckicet that oe ' = = 
in Penve> ~cre ead * ee" — ever 


ck bere. 
ville. At first @ eeaet4 oof hald @ sermieg, comida not 
tuke a re-ulag eet leetion, eur wae Saahte and 
dispirited, ear wallidiac ! 
and vur ¢thectm were in Set alee 
eed. 


We nov have “eo Targeset Preaigterian Academy in 

fa a medel of theron jhoess and offi o 
went thie year will aot fn11 suck short 206 and be 
creavged te 255 or 300, ane Fares sa Se ae the 
time and we are sow taking pupils right awe fram the lar 
KMoraen Charteh aechouls. . 

Parents say "What ia the tultien to us? 

éren get a training there whieh monay cant value®. So 


tue work te large seadend 
highee’ dujwers eis toe eiesban g 
eee cote a Late bourding 


ie for etht* Sees Jeveles ent ts 
: te 0 mr 4. a/rus, wermon aw coos ile 
I think, ready to anite in prot cf ‘he rogriatite ep typ 


I we tte as a wn ag ae te *he Ber Colle + 
o which our echoes’ ta inet &9 beg copaen* on 


2. That inet@tetion ~ith (4) prosen* ~~ is the 
best endowed and eyudpyed in la nee cottage fork. Probe 
Poco oe Sek Be able +o handia i Pow serek Staseace 
| is grant probinn wt Firat vi" /@ wo 7-0 ost tut 
Poa tions have teen ac recem Ar taid Ther weet ooo real 
_ the Pres’ rterian Aviles at » ount FPleseant and at 
Of 81] as we think, from Gortavitiae = Te wilt have the 
_ dargest at*tenmiance aud in essential polute oe advantace. 
“ae inecrilie is yaa Coe best tom worth of Salt lake 
and the th ratlwe tow: (fn voters of boeinessn} tn “oh. 
HAY? -onnert ions north, sart act weet, south, wat the 


Sees With he cavetowut whites ts Sucre *s rene vith 
_ statehood, the future uf the place fa ananurad. Mest fomore 
_ fant of ait, the people of Sorinyyi lle are the sonst Tiberal 
_ and progressive Mormons 14 Usk. There ie Lit’ te grajiics 
amet all are coming to 160% apan \endete ae a eormon interest, 
Last winter chen *¢ hed « revival here and 
Pay our church was paneed with peryle, ar ae oral 
ores were under convietioan, #4 a lagat ion hewt te be sent 
_ Tron the presideney at Prove te head we off, There van no 
_» decal oyporition, — 
fy The cricia of nj rome yy with its erent perils and 
—prabte erphasiges the moment cf cur pcheol Ther 
a ‘are no mre important Christian entarprines in our Vand thu 
Christian schools in Utah. Ye a-e entensely avciows to 
bs aess of the vondarfud epeortunity. Rov two *hincs are 
os ial to cur success. 
os Ye We nedé a nev Wulléding for reurwl and indus} 
at ia] _trnining. Our present ateneture ta “Llied +o over= 
and ve reat fenlarrce the pince of vr dwelling", This 
should be put wo next spring. - Cur people wilt : 
ea. considerable ortton cf the necessary fwiis, but the 
Sane . Probably the Board vill be wilting | 
wurden of the acthool is already heavy for ii 
ae anni opriation being over &3,999, , 
mu could hy you influence he Lp . 


BP =: 


7 


2. If ~we eould seeure at least a anmall «niewrnt 
we would lighten the burden «f the Joan’ and put the Aenieswy 
on 2 peromment basis. Ge have now preperty valued at 
$10,900 and a noble site. Fourniantions ean now % laid here 
as iemortant te or Puture as the >est colleces ad aeatecion 
oft}. “ast here been te theses regions. New fia the timp *s 
etrike. if ra are tnterested and desipa to look inty the 
mat‘er XT wilt take pleasure tn swt*ing row dn phoney tmnt 
with Professor Marshall who can cive yum all needful 


and facets. sai a 1% 
tarastiy cowra 
Charles °. thechard. | 
Pastor in Seringvtly, eh. 


SM RED OEE ER ON EE 


Saw & Se Fe 
wm) aber 4, 1804s 
Hon. Shel«aoan Jaekaan, 
Sitka, Alaska. 


Dear Gir: 
As «& State Superiertendant ef Pabtic Tnetrnet ien 
vou have beon anaginemely elected pA a rorent of “ve A oriean 
Post lradvate Gehl of Colitiosnl 6elanee, “he proepeotus 
of which =< herve ene lone. 
We shold mm oat hay V6 hewe poe 71th us om our 
Onenins si ht ard 40 hawe oom wake us 4m aderess. PLease 
advise me of ~our ameegtance Of the eS eal whic 
eutitles you te sent one yeu en GH +o the 
school, tg the earliest sil, a 
ed. respectfully, 
rs oe'dt Berra’, 
et Ce TaN. 
Preaaid-nt. 


SRA MMB AEA SUE EM OD 


Prbiadelphia, Pa. 

Cote F, URGL. 
ev. Sheldon Jankeam, 4, 
Dear griand: 


As the “ear ia a ocoarhing the end I vbegin to hone . 
to hear some'hing from you. 

We neo very mush for ti Indians seem to 
be so har’ up sines * drouth ef the siwower and many whom 
{ know tu he the mst faithful are unable %o at all this 
autum. Gan you not send the Home Building % som- 
thing this fall. I shall hope yo ofmnm- . 

Sur work Dns besn very enc omrag uitil recently 
and I feel that we are doing good in wary directions, 
Penrose launched vith us 4 fer days are. 


-hree years. 
Ke +.as me 


<< sori 


“ & cospanion sad iy wh en he 


ti) Saeki Shed vee are Watt and Hint you can aid ms 
re “rathy bine te Ne pate Semin 
ix AN am MBps ours bi baal 


0 a ee ee 


Nonkee nary of the Mire Preshyrene tan Thurs 
wh ie 1 he oe ath ‘fends and Tresor 
38, and 28, WAS4 af Christe First Prestytertan 
Aevmntied 34 Vet ae Ne ‘. 
aS CE Prank Melvitie Merr, Paater 

ee RA VES ee Rime Neriecn. 

Are 


Fiert. 

"AR oS a Sa | | Sharles BH. ‘st laa, 
“hay | aw Be Brvaefiel!. 
NPS Se Wilitas #7, Conclin, 

, i ; . Thea ¥, Gilbert. 


th eee + 
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ee ee 


«Sig he Na ne ep ate - San Peanefeco, Cal. 
, eery th " fee, 49, Issa. 
Bian 3 . eae ; etd 
eee ears D. ae | o. 


i 2eft Daten Rarnor 28-n Sin\oubay arrivies in San : 
8th inat., yet I Am unable to leave the «‘* for 
aecount of d rig Seal ag Om the 9h inat., fT 
© the. a rewetved ‘Wednesday Thad w answer 

| wad 7 letter and inetructed pay 
pore’ Lon, ma date, *sherefore T have no 
fare ¢ 'o wait. "Poator if your eon- i 
isa low tt age leak into the departiayit and a, 
sir attention. OF mee. ons 
fe and en fisher ies of Alaska. tl RRS SS 
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"Keliv's Bakins yvorah: 

Above santianed becksa I wish te contribute to the 
Japanese “Vibrary where I was born. If you aqerwe thease 
books for -w« T will pay “putever they cost you, I would 'nt 
be here tia you seni nme books, therefore please send to Fase 
ter & Co, Me Foster will seni sou expenes and forward rer 
booxs *e Be : 

IT send -o" ane Japanese hankerehief whieh eontaina 
a picture of late naval “itt betwean J ami China where 
cur awe exnk ene of Chinese triaspeurts Sheag) and 
captured san-of-vay (Ga-ken), 

A® presen, T have avthiog here whteh will Interest 

u tut Zoom eek here again fron how next spring I have 
Sou0* hing for row he@ause »ou done lete eof hood for me. 
i will never forget your Kindness. I taink, when EF get 
nome, lots of oewaple an icus +o hear me about fromen 
arctic ami Aluakau Liaher les alee abeut Statewe where I been 
lust 7 years, sio¢ EI suet prevmre for a'2 theese demands after 
IT gat hase I will write to - ou about our present affair of 
nation and | kepe aud knew, J trust fou are kind enouwsh to 
write to «e in retwrr,. 

Plense give best oy recerd to “re. Juskeon, I wilt 
rernin alwom, 

Tours truty, | 
_ ROS « 


eee ee ee ee 


. rte Tir 
Got. 70) 1994. 
Sheldon Jgackran 


Rehibitor in the Columbian Bcpositioen, 

After the elane of the Cobeieiag exnesttion, the 
Congress of the Thited States of America bw & spec enacte- 
men* provided ‘that « diplermm of Konornble "ren‘ton should be 
conterre! upon destoners, inventors and expert artisans and 
au’ hporised the Heard of f 
ission to present said divlow whenever an exhisiter «whe had 


Ane oF nase af those who asaist«* © °° Grodvetion and 


The Pin lew of Nonerable Med*ton will be conferred 
oniv in reecgni*ion of the hichest claw «of work therehy 
giving i os *@ ‘he Diploma, and hener te the 


your e@elaborers and @eeployeds are therefore 4 and 
you are requested to write m the certificate @en- 
closed herewith, *he nares nen or wouen who, in co neetion 
with your exhibit, are entitled to receiva the di,lom of | 
“honorable mention. y the names should be givan of those 
emloved .6 experts in production am? perfeetion of the 
exhibit for which an award was mae at the Col:msbdian 


| Reposition. | | 
Please writes kins names Pisiniy, and in order ‘thiet 
no mistake my be mde in filling «ut the Aiplem, injteata 
in the proper colwes to which class the person belongs. hor 
— umy be substituted to accurately deserthe the nature 
 @f the service rendered, such as botanist, teacher, engraver 
@tee Your attention ig @irected to the resolution of 
Congress orinte< on the back of the certifieate blank. 
e With the hepe that you will corfially eooper'te 
_ With the Board in its service of camrying ont the provisions 
a Sed the resolution of Congress, I an 

| 3 “ trule 

Vigcinia &. “efedith. | 

| Chaircan Couuit*tee on 
Awarda* Board of ‘atv Managers. 


GE A ee Ay Sl te 


= eg may 
i acy: Shelion Jackson ) : 
7 Washineton, 2. &. 
. | Bear tgp Att 
ay liard was sueh digappetnted at not seeing 
zz at fall althowgh 1 Bs told hear not to at "Whe 
nsis at vou ‘tz next spr and hope you 
will. Te shali all »« ver tad ¢* gee agen if “ou oan Tind 
at possible to com. 
Our work is graduAlir advanecine: in every way but 
“there are a few slowin tn cur h wisen and it is Yor consulte 
q Lame you that I nov write. 
IT want to ask your opinion of tneorporsa*ing our 


RR: % renson far it as viewed froug standpoint 
is to ale’e a firmer hold on the children. You know the 
tendency to run in the swurer and as we are «37 alone 
ashout any eivil thera {a but one alternative for mm 
that ia to repell force by f ores. The Mission literal- 
“depends on oy righ arya but shat i# a verr wneertain proe- 
jection and also a little doubtfiet an te propritty. / 
What an I to de when & 7 stars Ami tries to 
‘tae comy in bay from or he force | 
pS a What shal) I do when a cirl runs wry, let her 709 
3 The best cirl we have had ran avay shortly after 
ghe cance. I broweht her back and I cress it was the axing 
eof the piri. 
ete, Sofar I have held own, ‘ut T do not Like to 
; t that I ust for years ¢0 com, "hold thines toge*+her 
a bas 2 have in the past.  Nethinge short of a strong hand 
, Now shall that hand be wine or that of eivil 
law? a is becoming the question ‘of this mission? 
ee - ZF eannot tet the baya go in the suwer for that is 
+) — tine ent do salar to wel townrda their supyort 


and I cannot possibly ear on the outdver 
them. I do not see tut that I soust efther 
in the suier or give up the mission. = Pea, § a 
What aa the enpense ef insureeihiie abe oaeh ss 
Botrd Le Likely to benr it? How a6 you — it pester: 
Sitka. 63 


tbe tak 
Wied. 
* 


it. 

ws SON tina nave piaciinii Shed <iaee ' 
others and *here are #tilt 18 others dhe have desire 
to com, tat K shall mot take more tham ¢we or as we } 
neither have fool, *\rthing, reson or help te Gaie eare of 
SC "SAMY morte 

Be are etronrer todtmy I { thirke than *h 
ever been befors and «9 Tac as T enn see Se gr 
every day in apite of all ebetaciea. 

T think the aherch hae we need te eoplain of shat 
has been accagplished and T hepe te 46 even better ian the | 
future. That T want is to wee *he best seata te acconplish | 
that Cesired result. , 

Mies Tiller sakes em exeeltien* teuwher and oe ty 
alone vere qie«lw *qret her er T think she Likes fant come 
pany rather hetter “han fia ered for one with her past exe 
perience. 

i wish there wae sot so math as one white can up 
here outside of the Nae«ten, 


Mise Sheets oa ether fs about what id want 
but she tee thinks i¢ fa rather & lenely 
I am trving *e ost the Beard te oo. 


lady next spring and wi assistant for the athe shall : de 
ve carpenter farmer. I very meh want to do a little |. | 
mre owymter work #6 that we cam take something like 36. © 


| Pe a ey Sie aa 
We have ie “up a nice little barn this yaar and mde 
sentry Leap rr ov 4 eeer: r SN Py Thee a ea 


hope te continue now each i 
winter. Sy 

me of ow Thileat white 

out from the interior in 15 pay ol 

the lomr 40 days trip which is us 

and ther are making Pirsrwaa ie ee 

take more horses in next spring. 
eee to hear from you soon r remain 

Yours truly, 


dtcbne nS ee ee 


= 
us ‘ { ‘ a i 
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Boston, Mass. 
Nevermoe> 1894, 


te + Shanon uke : 

_ * 

ne _ Friend: : 

. We were glad to learn of your safe revarn and thank 

yeu for you Vetter avi sontente. “Ye ahwll be clai te fill 
the Home if we are heartily eaperetted te war Church s and 


Boards. 
| We shall de evervthisc vs ean. “mst have 
another teacher or a mtron. Mr. Rosoee acy Oe to leave 
. in the Spring, and we are anxfouslry leskineg for hia succecs~ 


. $e faith aloeet faile, it ta aco hard to Find « 
lilting to nee )8 8 |60Tf we gshoulé ple for « public rrate 
or woud a evdld yon be $n. the 
enclowe a Letter wuch as we are sending: te 
om Ye onnews report of Alaskn which rou 
«gent me has been verry . I am coing ¢9 venture to 


rows , 
Mra. Jame Me. Whinnie. ; 


ee ee ee oe 


fanPranciaes, Cal. 
Mev. 3, LP Gée 


| —— Sir: 
ee I send you enclosed *he article on Alaska ‘hat 
Ba the Axaniner of the meg witine. You will 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


before : got Gicinarton inte the hands of Kre, Ganning= 
shar They ahould have published the wurmsacript rou gave 
2 Fentire, wut the other reporter wenn in sixed the matter 
he. (at whieh I was greatly 

ia But I did the vest I could. I eoukd not find Miss 
| Sun tnenas till nearly 6 oclock the evening before it was 


I mke this axplanation to shew wow that i a4a rr 


- duty, ; and Miss ee @id hers <- the a-oreciattive ed- 
itors did the miachi 


ie In the wening ve went +o hear Lew Wallaces lecture 
_ 1 the Turks, which was very interesting. At ‘*he close 

Pen Re and I'tock a walk to the Russ Howse, hoping that 
Ries. as was yet late) we might see you "a few minutes. 


Hops. bye arrived hone safely and found your fam- 
well, i remain yours truly, 
€ James 3B. Roberts. 


"re 


ef. the, Yowus Wemins Missionary Geetety at 


Dear Sir: 


her but no one has any prae nee 


7 
J 


Reve Sneldon Jackson, 
Man hry: TT. OM, 2 Ce 


Dear De, Jacks a: 
Addresa  pareel to Mra. by Soar 2 Thar, 


pints | 

i an glad Sideed to hear vou are ne lee | 

your faaily an@ ne douse sour geod earried sevoh contort to 

the Missionaries im their a Rapes 

Hewsther @e te Mra. Jackson “and your anughver and Bye 

aceept wy thanks for the int+resting gift from Alaska payee 
Youre enaere sys 


a an ae a ith dicots os Mer 
be ae bon The fee As "4 oy ny y 4 ne 

Dear Dre Janke a: : is i eee 
‘Tate note intreduces Mier Annie ge vot Pres idem 


Oth aad P street SY. Ker Seoeiety has aniertaken end 
rt of « atuten® tn the UnAlaska howe. 8 Pleape gramt 2 

$2 Swetts requeet if possible, She in me of mr girle 
of «how T an proud and an esrnest worker. “eo lai yan are 
back safely. RE ROE TE ee ee 

| - Yours fer the work, 2 SEGRE te 
Alice t. Boneh MOEN 


P. Se I am hepisg you can ar toe aseist “ne this winter. Wi 
I secured the support vest frienta of the Moe 
UnAlaskn ham at our late Aanwal Heating at Wi ttAmmper te ibe jy o8 
eth Cote ¥ Sy im al 
isha cssidialtinie dhe ninpiaaabadi gtd siehe Miss Me pe Lot aah 
a Koa ae daly 


ee 
eet ee. Juck#OA, Vege” Ss: Site? 9 A is eae 
Washington, die Ge nl gSiee ai alien Sea ie eae a ane ia 


Memeo. Tee’ ithe sg Sith tetas Dat ance oe 
has been the 2 vo oF seh Ciacuanion ad 
talked with Mra. Thving, 7 e Kelly an¢ ‘ia oe 
does not seem to be anmrthing that the girl ts fitted to do 


which would serve as an excuse for paring her. Thave  — 
brought up the mmtter in conversation with. her and ipies 


r Ry $ rey, ; Kd ‘ \ 
her as to what she Cents able anid wit tdnme to ¢o, 
 *bresses a desire to serve won t- 

4 resd her your Letter) tie 


for has she woirne stream enough, ~ Resides I } “ood ine : 1 
 ‘teroreter at ey . | 


whom we are trvtne «4 omnerirags *9 be virtues acnin, 


a ae As far as I knew, Blanche ts Riving decently sow, 
— g8 she is rit her tenthers fantty, smd te net in ae 
_ @lal distress, Mera, Pring sesks her seerrey cot pen Mar 
 =§008 comsel while vadinge he~ fm the raache, 
«Me es Kindly write me again tf sou oa prepese ant hine, 
; essa ers, | 
* Thrvtine. ; 


“7? ea 


COS + <r e  e te 


Q Tacram, Pexer, . 
| New, 49. Teve. 7 
e Sheldon Jason, . 


incton, De. ec. 


ae ave been quet renting of +ou addresains a larre 
_ audience at Park cy Tage and rour weseal te the vw meop le 
» there, i »akes «- hea-* ashe “% think of *he vere marce tho 


Savior and et ther 
not co the-mmetves and are @eeoingly leaths to part sith 


be, 
"a0 that work for Hina it is VT meat earnest orwrer ¢)4¢ 
they will tham-lves take the grext work for Christ. 
We are neubors of bev. & 3. Hilts charch of Incram 
& town new Pittsture, Pa. Rx - 
‘ it knoy porwonaliy. H+ walks ac close +o Jeausa and has 
Such a lovely christian character. He has mich love far 
| Shis Xission work anf tries so hart to insttlt it inéo the 
hearts of the people. I write to > asking if ~ou contd 
oS write « letter to our Ghriation Endeavor Society we 
“ave our Missionas meeting ahont the mtdd a of Recenhear 
and a letter, if onty short th these Youms people would do 
More for the work than all the printed mitter, fron a ®renl 
_@issionary® coming rivht from the vork *o our vouns 


au 


. 
Aease tell us som'*hinc +0 touch their hearts. F; 
Boo ~ >. Being chairman of the Conwziteee I am so anxious to as 
Sea them feel that there is 19 creat a vork to do and so 


—— 
\@ > 
al ce el , ‘ers. 
‘ay Sey im 
ug , 


‘<5 


: 
nt 
wa} 
ae 


_ ss May God bless and keep you a and cay He give | : 
rou many helper your work for Him. I will remember vou 
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Dr. Sheldon Jae eon 
ere De é. 


De Sirs 
re Many of um recret*-d yout aheeonre peea anee 
conference was very anjarakle, ae they albwors are. tr a . 
not feel witting, to lose ig and ‘rent cithemt Mr. Davies 8 8 §=§§ 
Mr. Dae Davis, is now i tae mn Putes*ine. ; His pote } : 
last letter was anited ot Sore Sad @- He han a friend with = 
hin, awi is exing « re peel oy Ther ~itl v sit Ls 
Pales* ims ad wad ratven in the enmly spring. Be: 
The Airae* ier Mr. Tuvie cave Ane writing ities Wheeler . 
was Harpost, Purkey in Asta. een mill ta. Tendon. via. eae 


Constantinople. 
Yours resone* faulty, 
Blizaheth G. Davis. : 
SL ns ae” rar A pot s xe . 
J oe 4 Poe oe 
Pittevursc, Pas : 
Bow. 24, 144 Sipe : yet 
Rev. Sheldo Jackson 2 ee 
 Mughinct an, Fe C per oe. 


Dear Dr. Jackson: 
The seid ang tor sain seeks aay uf 
RCO but was net ankneviedsed becaune of sg” akeanes and ty 
rusii 6 ae cn O% mde £45 a ~twse.2. - e iat , 
“Rank tou. reat sincerely for rane ser in me with tee 
so 1 Ae Baodi Gift and the interest attaching to ngs, Leet SERS 
the flee aide much te ite original valee. 


~ gg 


i shall have it weeted when F find an nity 
asd the ae ae agers Lee pe off that it ae * | 
to eag gounting it om paper ache as is the te» Me 
big griasly in our hall. pe ae — 


t sur ucse you have bem able to ¢¢ nothing im ren Mes 

“ fererue oe eee, of SS. “.. Tahand. ae, or 
: en sare the denoxination are randy this A22 yes 

A $2,009 in our Boards Treasmry. age oe: fas 

However it =r he better for ow Board +@ hold and 

an it. It cust be @ sant important noint. Uree 1¢ ¢ 

Home Soard some time. Shem why not the house. ae ‘4 meee) 

ought to place 4 nam and his vite there withia this next nee 


a J “foe 


oe 


ba < j : - * bt 
eres oe best revards te all yours, z an oe 
Yours sincerely, 6 
. | f . Me Re. 
a RON ae oy Ae 
i? Laranie, Wy 
* ee * Rov, 
ra ae: - 


on, * 
+e Your highly walwed faver of the 7th at hand. 
i ae  Wonld say that distance cute no figure vith me. 


| cow to Port Clarence personally at ¢o- proper 
of year, Load “ne anienle, pay for them and take then 


avray. 
Tart vear, “his time, ® touk a car (20 Elk} ¢o Krre 
> er for Sir. Peter Walker 74 atles out fran Liverpool 
“ see Tondon Ilinustrated Jan. 20th, 1894) landed +hen 
all alive and in the pink ef condition and they are breeding 
and thrivin: 4, | es 
\ I reindeer can be introduced in «an laces. 
As I wee on the care (red anes) and stenwer +ith these elk 
29 days and nighta « ifttile thing tike 4 *rip to Alaska would 
mot disturb piece of mind. 
, I er you te our Gov rnor J:im BR. Osborne. as te 
my ability, nerve and standinuc. 
Yours truly, 


SS RE Oe Ee a 


Parkville, Mo. 
Newe om il +4. 


4 Phe enclosed letter has just been received with the 
| request that we forward it to ou. The writer is one of the 
_ host of frients who k <p track of th» doings of Park College 
by read our little record. 

re effects of vour vieit and impressive pr-sen- 
tation of th- needs of Alaska are still apparent. Sede 
“Were sown that day whieh will produce a harveat for the clory 


|  Sineerely and trwly yours, 
in Hey ne witie H. 3. Me.Afee. 
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the continued suceeas which attends your airdnietration cae 


een ml affairs in Alaska. 
} Tne Minutes for which you ask will be for ~arded — 4 


Pe ee 


to your address towrrow per ¢ sa. When you are in ah * 
_ \ Philadelphia eall to sce m at 29, 1334 Chestaut street 
) “. @nd reveater Mra. Roherts as well as maelt will be alware 
iy be clad *o tee Yots : bee 269 me LY 
it Our hom is at 3314 Race Streote AP Gales ple S: 
iz Please have the *Conmas® volumts nent oO Mee 

Very truly yours 
v. He Rorerts. 
yee 

. y ae Gaahivesteni: De. el ee Aaah 
| iF ¥ 65: ; ¥ovenwer ee wes. 
| Rr. Shela —" i ct em +f 

& On Board Te Se Enter Bear, i an 
\| “Sco “Dear Sir: 
i I Acwtre to atknort with thee the saag y's ks 
| a skin of a Spernmephite, fros Tistvurne, Aretis Anes i 8 ae 
i) recently tranenit*ed tg rou te the Rationa® Museu. It is ae 3 
ii) acceptabte and +811 be aided *o the eelleetion in your name. 
ie Your kindness in interestin ¢ ether collectors in Ge 
it our behalf is very «ich appreciated. Lee 
| Yours respectfully, 3 Ti " 

G. Brown Goode. 2 
Assistant Senratarre vay 
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New York, ee. 


ex , ee Ses ae ps 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, : Sa BREE aA ee a 
eee anenate Die Oe Peak f os ae me te peer; 


i aa rejoiecd to knov that you have voted from’ eee wa 
the north ole and I aa iad of 4 prosyeat of pm rong 55 Enh - 
goon. We should be glad to eenfer with you on the . 
of the &th as you euggent . I wish you could geo 
eeaaias 3305 enon we wlegh* talk over the Salt “La 
| Yr. \e 


4 night with os, mt if that is impossible could ~ou 5 

As ay house from Dr. Stoor's church after the evening lee! 
“- @m-the 7th. That vould give us a shor® tine but it 

bs better than nothing. Ps cee i 

Or if sither of these plans are 

down from Troy on ong 10th avi spend the nigh® 
have ¢oo mam thi +o say to pit slag 

_ that the Presbyt: s and Congregat chen 

City had entered Sag & co-partnerahip 
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y er oreo ar She wow gre | +: 
a incten again ant that wa shall Aon Br. 
war wm Lipa the newest Alaghan storv. Ve = 

wi on the 21th singe that fs one 
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, ahve > 9" wi Dwre pop ere 
erviery Mra. Poenaet Im sehalf of Sitka, stnee 
“S"aletanme eater ores sec uy her. 
her te ft. facrenee Island work 
oF res whit Tix §% whi rtiehs 

can a: arPance an intervte~, 
be glad of a sonference ~ith ~om on our 
The eer ners pat yeaa Laaert + ana or mneorden 
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lake Koahonk, 5. Y¥. 
Thee 3, 1°94 


“In ag te vour fuver of Sovember 23ra, I enc lose 
ta he apelied on account of Hide 

"4 ‘v Xl be quits interested in resivring the 
— Maraten's prormress during the past veor nen 
is sent “of. 

si. te . Verw truly rours 
ee Atbare’ K. Smiley. 
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pret cnet eter estes eee 

kson, aoe ‘Brookiyn, 5. Y. 

he Um thaws pis Dec. LASA. 

rite » hanthly to ‘ast on a aseiecta aps of Mr. Hatch 


whom I have ‘ust seen, 

Conld vow send us a 1i**le etatenent, within nix 
‘andr od ~orés that w= ecnld ot onee NAVE printed *o sere 
with corr cards for Gen. Waltlage*s lecture 2 podving fev 
facts about the workin Alneka, speeially at Cape nee of 
Waites avd *™* immortanee «of “he reindeer. 

Bomething of shia xind oer -; ur om signature we 
would have at onde peicted a d we Shick i* vould greatly 
helo our work. 

I+ would be vers «1! Sf we eonld hore &¢ at your 
earties. conwentence as mur tirketa are new hones Bate prantes, 
Just « 1i** te statews* *hat eeuld cover 
leas. 

We are all wot icipatine » at eenting next Friday, and 

hope tat vom wEEL a omerre! thie a fresh request. 
“rw e¢* 
léa F, Whitcomh. 
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we Yor®, 3. Yo 
Bee. a, 1894. 
Rey. Dr. Sheidos ko 


} deur Bir: 
a The Exerntive Cauadkt*tee an the Presiden®, General 
Butterfield have «<ppeneed their desire that roa ue present 
at the anual raetnion an’ diaser of the Unien Celiage 
Alunini Association of Sew York +o be held at the Fetel Vul- 
dorf Moniay Evening Deeemver 17*h at 4 PF. Me 

Trusting that ve «ay be homered tyr rour presence 


Sineereiy rows, 
Migar 8. Barner, 
Rancre* 
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Yount Mens Chriatian 
Asaor ination. 
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Dee. ay 1894. 

Dear Doctor Jacks ant 

We are looking forwurt with pleasant antieipation 
op tag coming om Pride Decenhber 2 ise to talk te va bout 

fie 

We are anxious to know of the suecess of the reine 
deer venture aa vel as the muty things of interest which vou 
may tell us concerni.ns our relatives in the Horth country. 

Thanking you Sor sour kindness , I an 

Yours very truly 


Janes R. “Pugh. 


Renae NNER? Pies 
BLE Sine MRS VOSS iy oF, 
des ’ >. i fk ; a 3 ~ , . ca . 
Mr an it oe fogerty Sit Alaska. 


| at Rovenber Iith and 278) received. t ean 

eedar Yaweer at $17.59 per theusand bur it 
eien" buseer. 1 was asking Peter Sixpron about 
at Port e806 says that they 211 dresned 


- eeadr at i gi *howweand. 
a _ a < sapccne ie clear. tt ia mr opinion that eclee 
a spruce woul4 he the >est amterial Ter rau to us. it 
Aran bear “he Roch ow straine and will Lact chen vrotectad 
the weather. ‘aptain Tileon t# sark«tine most of his 


I # \2h not Se able te try « Line Gln (his vinter 
| meh, : *@ take at) wr tio aod energy. 
= is rater 6 te met «xt a°2 well and I Seardir kis what 
re ber. 7 *a under Tr. Si Yhbur’e treatent and has 
~ Beem for qiite a Pile, “ut she aparently wmkes no headway. 
=e an anh Cound *hat aoe is injured hy tear 
in ehf34birth. “hia she fe gure eemurred a the birth 
‘the first whf{ta. if she ecouls cain strencth abe would 
a eatien iy she Deetc. 7 have confidence in 


a ehriettan Snteoaver Society 
>» hfe © feel aure wil? prowte good 


mret, 
oo The Court has returned from Jumenu. “rr. Taylor has 
. Qccomlished more with 56 owed Jury thas haa Seon done here- 
_ .teofere. Tha ~hisker eleaet has saceived a starcering blow. 
a eee Governor Khaaktey Lott for “ashing*on on last steam 


ut ‘ : 


Gevernor is not. Rhighi y regarded ty any of the 
shh tts in the winkey *usinesas with Max End le- 
or Moare is net to hia «aredit. 
ares ' se ba. of luwsber le’ we know 
iy what you want and I 717% do the best possibte. 

Cre Xt no doubt sené up s nehooner aariy. Wo 
eren hin, 90299 Mindae exefteuwnt in Annette 


or ens frye. 
eres Yours sincevst,, 
bes A ask rant 7. %. Srady. 
a 5 epee Hee wean ceunencne - 
a aa a “ ALS ” ‘ Parkyit ~@» Mo. 
| Jankson, Des. 19, 1894 
irs Carden me far troubling you further in the 
=i te i be ‘ 
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matter nich “on 80 kindly advised fee ee here <- ee > 
to weaure the position for ~~ sen on the survey force, ut Gh. 
I would Vit to pat wWfore row what has been wore: and ca Rhea 


. iY . ‘ Ce ee 
ght if Ba wom yee uneless, us the is My were favors 
Serintfonmy we the, Demoarn Pemearate whe ware 28 Peet: OAS Te oat 
from bis wound Be a Li 1 -laets 
A Tesseratic friend tn ov father's aistriat « yo 
they had been wmable to seture the slightest favor and 
no influence himself, and knew of no one she would ysl ie be 


of assistance, mst our cousin Tir. Dawid Marquise of a. nig 
to whom I wate amd “hese reir I I enelese. pti 
I aleo wrote *o the ber sina fel requesting 
inforuntion Crom them, which er 
My father «rete te Fon. “ Peillips from the thew” 


castle ppm S ye! whe ™ beltewe is 4& ny ye tome pe us re phy al 
— he would we glad tq serve voit in ‘=a 0 
soeronetakien ard’ *>at sane were bene +ithtreasn. RET 
T -rete te the Bemseratio sengrestae ens Vale 
Platte County “Metefet, TH tine ©. Fllise: But have roe rei 


no reply. 

We believe i¢ to Se Just such cork as sem Clare 
would do wei? in Sd scane Ss pleased 20 0 ail we Senta Sa 
secure it mat ste at a leas to see © at more can be dene. . ve 

ohn te hear free ~ou in the mattere "et 


Will be; 
“We greativ enjered a-ctme ,ou here ak Sak ve 
able, woulea hare sen vou acaia before lenwwing. = ae 


Gitma, Alaaka. 
Nee. iY, IA94. pie 
Dr. Sheldon Jankeon, | ee. te ne * 

Washinecton, Te ce ; eae ses “Gdns it renee 
Dr dear Doctor: . i 

| T have @ared to do «py duty and endouver 46 Andfet, 
Max Madlemoen at Junean. T faited, tm* 5 lala the bases: * 
ing him, for periury. 
They boast »” removal will be secured. wall 
sec oy Tennessee frienin in Waashineton and sec the ‘Presid 


for me. 

The inftieinee of +e Colleetor, Clerk of the Car 
Maloney and others vill be exerted against me. I 
indictments against ‘he whisker men, aaa am enforcing the 


law. . Me 
I ask your assistanes that dmas tee pe done me. 
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Yours faithfully, 
; . Tyrtton Taylor. 


v, > Att. %s 
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Sitka, Alaska, 
Dee. 22, 1894, 
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— I an not quite sure about the owhlten-ions acd will 
“Be very thankful 4f you will kintir £121 4¢ ont. 
pear = S- Please exeuse this huerted note, wit “tr. ™rmiy just 
Succes*ted that I aend 14 te ~om fer eoresection as “ou Knev 


more speedy ere) ee 7 
re, aaa pr -sent ‘ive Comwsi*t*tee, 47 that should be 
desired ts Mr Schill, “. Saumn, Mr. “nile, Yew. Urady, i. 
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aa hy Ses 
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Seas | 
Sake P nete and a little paper, the rare and intereate- 
packare {t referred te, came *o hand ‘olay. And having 
we te Dr. Fiela, f at enee took the pacinge into 

there we opened it and divided the “plmnder® 


De. Field seemed +o feel that we had received a 
ne bit of the are*.iec cirele -- at least th« sost lively 
characteristic representation of that eold sotitiude? 
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Fe elains so save traveled a good deal in the ~esy, ine lnding 
ee the intter country. | | 
nate ge” in OF og Ratt you Valient for years to come. 
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New Some.” Re Tepe ee 
Dee. vara | 1894. » 4a : 
Washing * on, dD, ¢ 7 
My dear Brothers F 
What ahall we ao *o ~ou ‘or all ~our cichaanne Pee 
That soft fur of the ~hite fox vill oumke che avea of ocr fan 
ily dance with admiration. I think i will give it te the 
niece who went vith me to Alaska, Sie will be delighted. | 
I was verysorry to ia rour enll here the other 
day, in m letters an Alaska | have doubtless made many 
eeeyty which 7 ahall be lat to have vou eorract, espee= 
fally if ther showld fe inte a ook, I an to 
co td Washinton im a fer dace *@ wiait x ser ami ahall 
mke it point te see yeu, and intend te ge* att “The wisdom | 
that i on. 
Iw tha way, T bheliees that Tt gawe yok sem of xe 
boaks of travel, e feet? at «xn rate I shea’. be verry 
hapoy. to orice : them with »e for ~on, *f roe will let me know 


at ones. a ‘ | Oe ee ee ae 
wan gratetalt: | ne 

Henry’. Paelan. vi 
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Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
VYashin ston, DB *. 

"y dear “Sir: 

The ~hite fox akin was reeeived? on Sunday and 

note on “onday. ¢ was ‘ - | Criataan ® 

or ald heave ~ritten te ca socter. . 

mugh for vow thinkin: of : skin. 

It is a beauty #0 fine and sot't ani 1 iney OS ake aa 

to have it. shalt alwys ferl interested in At fe in eee 

I enjoyed mr vieit there ae sch and th> fPiends I met there wns 
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. Bee. 28, 1894 . I cS ee ee 
Dear Dr. Jackron: 0 he 
wa icy meh tnterented in tne. Jouraal of 3 f te. 

trip and read portions of it te santo amount Of thet eciety ts 
“in our church. You cave an dling ix n'y 
incidents in very few rords. 

Me See tc’ tee sole ee to take the 

remaining one-third of the salary of Missionary at ye 8 ES ee 


” ; 4 +3 
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wrence It sont be so mad better to» have a ehure 
{ | interested in that Miasion, t> at I hope rau : Pine one 
iS. | rather than a thira individual, 

1S SCR corn Al not to hare been informed to a certainty 


‘their outfit. Dr. Rober*e told me Ly, 
wat I get the inmprassion that 


. reminder < 

| pyar them, I did not aake afterwards. I purposely 

refrained from any further » because of a ba lief that 

Bay abs ehurch should te that fer the moral “it spiritual strength 

| | &2 arreigereant would afford, 

Se rae 7S Gre atl: welt, wd wish for all 
, fe "Yours truly 


See ay al 


(oa aie Pe dee. eae Soames @oliare for. Eeenneee sent Enter 
st. Mrs. Willian Thay Sraé etarch, Pitnbure. 
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their anlary was assured, ti oara’ wascla sia 
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will 


nterarehy. I firmly believe that the Presteter 


that tina te now. | | ube 
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lities for evllectate work. «+ 
college in the terrdtory. & aieter genseehnety 
deine bal? a6 eek e@orm.tions) asd hasfesagry 
cruren has given the new of a “2 mr 

turns to ge for patrompge. Tt 

and runt relly our om penple to the 
before *hetis 


1¥. Ve oan secure & fine ioowtiar. 
with a wena ey Bag 

can be fut ars 
aS & source Of revenue, pror 
put up the seeded aot Torna 

to start the institution om « ealid temas 
nous of our Brethren, @ome of shen bewe hee 


‘people we are here t6 stand in eur Let, end in 
of richtacusness witheteed the nonetreve asmyrgt 
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/ OOS) Re cae OSie Lee5, 
Reve Sheldon Jackaon, D. Ds : 
Ry kind. Priend;~ ) 
co) _¢ Yeotertiny I recetved the report of education ir 
Alaska from for which kind attentian pleane secept ny 
thankste It teneely interesting, and to me the meat 
w 3 recital over. written. T arm glad beyond ressure 
that mae been a6 svecerefnl, ard treet 
now it j9 @ real and verttable, oe well #8 portmnent benefit 
Bei 2 oe Hoon fp Zea ih cg een : * ati 
ie tr ree neem think a blessing 
B oceatk now eurely fel) vpon the work ert. ““reere, ar abl i . 
cs = ie ites ai perenmersy tle servere dering er «tay ‘here y t 


_ ave Sart. Ze 1% mot too t bawe eek wrton Soy the Reek- 
" dnge, that ne and een thet terrible 
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278 W SAth St,, Mew York 
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return yesterday free “)5.-T wiatmae — notes a 
vou one 1 our repor addresr 
I wid sent you o . cotheregt oye GR ‘ 


our comen here to eek vou firet ir 


the there in the city) would 
Foam for the evening? Yourth- 
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tike t# knew, if there 


Fake 25, 21594 
Ye similh be more *han cled to wee vou at any tine. 


. Thank you for consenting t¢ ecre *© our ernuni meeting in 


) April. Your 


that cur bex ray by freisht 
@% Gan Pramcieacs, is March 


Flisebeth, 


as < have ome or two more ques- 
krew at ortese Also to whom do 
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Sincerely yours, 


Your favor cf the 25th inete recetred. The Secre- 
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reference to work in Alaska. rere are several others 
have >bsen Pecormended by different parties, wheee 


Mire tek ae 7 underetand hee net 
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the ‘ueermws at 


definite information reqaired® f+ 
are tak cheat ¢4urtag car 
no dcounsentea to prove 
sehoal eexgenk thee were 


Lie 
carrying Gut the inetruetions 
T an le4.to kaw that you 
you will hare me relapee. 
Yours frw Shr, 
Getie We ae . 
frp ** of Seheok Peek 
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Te are clad to be nesured of your savancing recevery, 
and shall be moat ha ‘oe hear you on the Sth of April. 
though it is net our ge Ayre-teven nat wrerye ey iy 
audience if we are nble te thet rou willbe 


that dates . 4 ken aenaes 
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Belteve cw, Gerr frien, 
Cornelia TY. Martie. 
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cood of the Apveahes, . 
E heve tes Walt’ag ‘« #e, whet eftert the extre esliots 


“hay net teem whe te Beate enc oe &t het hock te 
af ithe tote ee cee ee at Pt. dpeeke, oeew 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
REPORT ON EDUCATION IN. ALASKA, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF EDUCATION, DIVISION OF ALASKA, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 18985, 
~ §rr: I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the general agent 
of education in Alaska for the year ending June 30, 1895: 

There is in Alaska a school population of from 8,000 to 10,000; of these, 1,030 were 
enrolled in the 17 day schools sustained by the Government. In addition to the 
Government schools, the missionary societies of the Moravian, Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic churches 
sustained 24 schools with an enrollment of about 900 pupils. Of these latter, three- 
fourths were industrial pupils; these were clothed, housed, fed, and taught at the 
expense of the societies. 

St. Lawrence Island, Bering Sea.—V.C.Gambell, teacher; enrollment of pupils, 52; 
population, barbarous Eskimos; mail, once a year. On the 15th of September, 1894, 
the revenue cutter Bear steamed away from St. Lawrence Island, leaving our two 
missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, shut off from all communication with, or 
sight of, the civilized world for the next eight or ten months, as they then thought; 
but on October 2d a whale ship, which they vainly hoped would anchor, steamed 
close along the shore. When Mr. Gambell found that it would not stop, he hurried 
some natives into a boat, and, waving a coat to attract attention, rowed after it. 
The captain, seeing this, turned about and came back, taking Mr. Gambell on board. 
They had been in the Arctic over winter and were on their way to San Francisco, but 
hearing that the Gambells were on the island, had sailed near, so as to give them a 
chance to send letters or to afford them any help they could. After Mr. Gambell left 
the steamer and returned to their island home, their complete isolation began. 

The school room is under the same roof and communicates with the house; but a 
new outside door allows the pupils entrance to it without going through the house. 

The school opened the first Monday of November, 1894. The whole village was 
excited over this event. They are like one large family. Being separated from the 
main land by so much water, they rarely mingle with other Alaskans or Siberians, 
and, of course, intermarry constantly, so that everybody is related to everybody else, 
and the interests of one are the interests of all. So the opening of school would 
naturally be common talk. The pupils, ranging in age from 16 years down, are 
principally boys, the girls being too shy to go. The men were anxious to go, too, 
but it was thought best not to have them with the boys. Mr. Gambell had been 
apprised of the fact that the native language was very difficult to acquire, and this 
he has found to be the case. He teaches the children English, and they are as apt at 
learning as the average pupils in our schools. He writes, June, 1895, that the boys 
have learned enough English to be able to make themselves understood and to under- 
stand almost anything he wanted to tell them. They are particularly quick in 
arithmetic, as far as he has taken them, and specimens of their penmanship that he 
sent home are really remarkable. One exercise was copying on paper and reading 
short sentences written on the blackboard. After only a month’s teaching they could 
read at once sentences containing words that they had learned. The men visit the 
school frequently, and are very much pleased to hear the sentences read. They sit 
breathlessly attentive until a sentence is read, and laugh heartily when it is rubbed 
out. When a boy hesitates, and fails to recognize a word at once, the men grow 
excited, and say, ‘‘oo-hook, oo-hook,” an exclamation they use to their dogs when 
the want them to go faster. Some of the men try to write and make figures, but 
they do not succeed so well as the 15-year-old boys. In March, Mr. Gambell writes: 
‘“‘The boys are getting along well. They like number work, adding correctly and 
rapidly columns of five figures, some of them never making a mistake. Many of 
them know the multiplication table to the ‘elevens.’ I let them do so much of this 
because they like it, andI think they have more confidence in themselves and use 
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the English they know. They read well in the First Reader. I have used the pho- 
netic method of teaching reading.” They are fond of music, and learn the school 
songs readily. The whole village has learned these songs, and they can be heard at 
almost any hour of the day or night. 

Teller Reindeer Station.—Teacher, T. L. Brevig ; enrollment, 56; population, Eskimo. 
There are in the native village about 60 persons under 21 years of age. With but 
three or four exceptions, all of the children under 15 and over 6, have attended school 
with greater or less regularity. The discipline has been very easy to maintain. The 
teacher complains of lack of application and concentration with the pupils. Per- 
haps his difficulty is want of a common language, as the teacher does not understand 
the Eskimo and the Eskimos have not yet gained a sufficient knowledge of English 
to understand it. ; 

Unalaska.—John A. Tuck, teacher, and Miss Mattie Short, assistant; enrollment of 
pupils, 39; population, Aleut. Good progress has been made during the year by the 
children in the practical acquisition of the English language. The greater part of 
those who have been under instruction for three years or more not only read, write, 
and speak, but do their thinking in English. In geography good work has been done, 
especially in drawing and interpretation of maps. The children encounter their 
greatest difficulty in mastering arithmetic, hence more than usual attention has been 
paid to their training in that subject. Many of the older pupils have fully con- 
quered the four fundamental operations so as to be fairly rapid and remarkably 
accurate in their work. One girl has progressed well in mental arithmetic, and 
handles quite complex operations in fractions with ease and readiness. ‘The attend- 
ance during the year has been mainly from the pupils in the Methodist Mission Home. 
Last spring a large and comfortable schoolhouse and teacher’s residence was erected 
at an expense of $5,000. Before it was occupied, during the prevalence of a severe 
gale, it was blown from its foundations, and the school as in former years is still 
kept in a rented building. We trust that another season will see the Government 
building repaired and in good shape for use. 

Unga.—O. R. McKinney, teacher; enrollment, 40; population, Aleut. This school 
continued from September without interruption until Christmas, when it was found 
necessary to close the house a few days forrepairs. Through January and February 
the entire school population of the village was enrolled. During March an epidemic 
of sickness closed the school again for three weeks. Rapid advancement was made 
in reading, spelling, writing, and hygiene, and moral lessons. In these studies they 
made better progress than the same class of children in the States; they did not 
prove so bright, however, in aritmetic, although one class finished both decimal and 
common fractions during the year and reviewed the subjects in other books. The 
teacher has been encouraged by the special interest which the children take in the 
school. They never seem to tire of it, and often ask why they can not have school 
all the time. Over against this encouragement is the discouragement of much 
drunkenness in the community without any court of law to control the community. 
The most atrocious crimes can be committed and the perpetrator be allowed to go 
free. 

Afognak.—Mrs. C. M. Colwell, teacher; enrollment, 38; population, Russian Creoles. 
During the winter a school of the Russo-Greek Church was opened in the village. 
Almost all of the inhabitants of Afognak are members of the Russian Church, and 
as the church officials insisted upon the children attending the church school half of 
each day the work of the public school was materially interfered with. 

The natives of this region are exceedingly poor, and in order that some of the 
poorer children might attend school the teacher provided them with clothing. 

Kadiak.—C. C. Solter, teacher; enrollment, 56; population, Creoles. The attend- 
ance during the year has been unusually good, some days the schoolroom being too 
small to accommodate all those wishing to attend. The teacher also reports increased 
regularity of attendance. There was a notable absence of the larger and older 
pupils, they having dropped out to go into business; one of the boys has secured a 
clerkship with the Alaska Commercial Company. Special progress was made in 
penmanship, composition, writing and drawing. Greater progress could be made if 
the pupils spoke English at home; but in their homes and ont of school they hear 
nothing but the Russian language; as a natural consequence very few of the smaller 
pupils comprehend enough of English to understand what the teacher is saying to 
them. Singing continues a great attraction intheschool. At the close of the school 
year an entertainment was given to a crowded audience of parents and citizens gen- 
erally. The children performed their parts well, eliciting many expressions of 
commendation from the audience. As intemperance is so rife in nearly all Alaskan 
communities it is a source of special gratification to the teacher that the school chil- 
dren have all signed a promise not to taste any intoxicating liquor of any kind until 
they are 21 years of age. They show much pride in being called ‘‘ temperance boys 
and girls,” and sport their blue ribbon badges. A suitable woodshed has been con- 
structed during the year in connection with this schoolhouse. 
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Haines.—W. W. Warne, teacher; Miss Fanny Willard (native), assistant teacher ; 
enrollment, 64; population, Thlinget. The past year has been one of progress and 
the best of the four years that the present teacher has been in charge. This is 
largely due to the increased number of children in the Presbyterian Home. Experi- 
ments have been made with fair succees in raising garden vegetables and opening up 
a small farm. 

Sitka, No. 1.—Mrs. G. Knapp, teacher; enrollment, 37; population, white—American 
and Russian. The opening of a parochial school in connection with the Russian 
Church and the ever changing population of the town caused a considerable diminu- 
tion in the attendance at this school. A kindergarten was conducted for the white 
children—American and Russian—during several months of the year. 

Sitka, No. 2.—Miss Cassia Patton, teacher; enrollment, 180. Several of the adult 
natives have been as anxious to learn to read and write English as the children, and 
as most of them had to work during the day, the teacher gave them instructions after 
schoolhours As usual, the spring migration to the fishing grounds carried with 
it the majority of the children. 

Juneau, No. 1.—S. A. Keller, teacher ; enrollment 54; population, white. The 
schoolhouse during the year has been repainted and refurnished, new sidewalks were 
built to and around the schoolhouse, and pure, clean water conducted to the build- 
ing from the city waterworks; also a small sum was spent in draining the marshy, 
swampy school ground and removing some of the stumps. The work should be con- 
tinued on the playground until all of the stumps are removed and the ground thor- 
oughly drained. The school itself has received more than usual sympathy and 
encouragement from the people themselves. The pupils are reported as bright and 
intelligent beyond the average. The winter being unusually mild, the regularity of 
the attendance of the primary class was better than ever known before; at the same 
time a large percentage of the children between 6 and 14 are still very irregular, 
and the teacher, in common with all the other teachers in Alaska, pleads for some 
law obliging regular attendance. At present no school in Alaska has advanced 
beyond the ordinary grammar grade. There are some pupils, however, that wish 
very much to continue the high-school work, and the hope is expressed that in time 
a high-school department may be established which shall draw advanced pupils from 
other sections., There is also great need for a primary teacher, Juneau having 40 
children of the kindergarten age. 

Juneau, No. 2.—Miss Elizabeth Saxman, teacher; enrollment, 50; population, 
Thlinget. During the year a comfortable building has been erected in the neighbor- 
hood of the native village. Here, as in several] other places, the children of the Mis- 
sion Home (Presbyterian) were the most regular in theirattendance. The branches 
taught were reading from chart to World Reader, history, language, arithmetic, 
hygiene, geography, writing, and spelling. A smallstock of kindergarten materials 
supplied the teacher proved of great service. Among the pupils was a middle-aged 
man who was so anxious to learn to read that he was always present at school when- 
ever he was out of work. His diligence and zeal, although not accomplishing much 
for himself, was an inspiration to the children. 

Douglas, No. 1.—L. A. Jones, teacher ; enrollment, 42; population, white. During 
the winter an epidemic of scarlatina interfered very much with the progress of the 
school. 

Douglas, No. 2.—Miss F. A. Work, teacher; enrollment, 26; population, Thlinget. 
This school consisted principally of children who were in the Friends’ Mission Home, 
The pupils seemed anxious and willing to do anything required by the teacher, and 
while very bright in reading, writing, etc., seemed very dull in mathematics. As the 
Friends are proposing to establish a school the coming year for the native children, 
the Government will next season transfer this school to the neighborhood of the 
Treadwell Mills, where provision has been made for the erection of a suitable school- 
house and teacher’s residence. 

Fort Wrangel.—Miss Anna R. Kelsey, teacher ; enrollment, 61; population, Thlinget. 
During the previous vacation the well lighted and ventilated schoolroom had been 
further brightened up by a fresh coat of paint, adding much to its attractiveness to 
the children. ‘The school has a moderate supply of apparatus, embracing physiolog- 
ical charts, maps, globe, numeral frame, unabridged dictionary, ete. A small supply 
of kindergarten material furnished the teacher has proved a valuable assistance. As 
at the other schools of the place, a Christmas entertainment was given the pupils. 
Much complaint is made ot irregular attendance, many, even of children of 7 and 8 
years of age, being kept from school to attend the native dances. A spirit of emula- 
tion, a desire to stand well in their classes, which has sprung up helped to secure 
good progress. 

Klawack.—Miss Anna R. Kelsey, teacher; enrollment, 50; population, Thlinget. 
Owing to the smallness of the appropriation of Congress, this school has been closed 
for several years, and was opened during the present summer only during the vaca- 
tion of the school at Fort Wrangel; but little more was accomplished than to keep up 
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a lingering hope in the minds of the population that some day they may be able to 
have school facilities for their children. 

Jackson.—Mtrs. C. G. McLeod, teacher; enrollment, 80; population, Thlinget. From 
year to year decided improvement is seen in the influence of the school upon the vil- 
lage. During the past year for the first time sufficient progress had been made to 
grade the school. The children are also showing a greater anxiety for education 
than formerly. A mother said to the teacher with regard to her 8-year-old boy: 
‘What is the matter with Powell? He did not formerly care much for school; now 
he seems hungry for it, and frequently when the family breakfast is late, goes without 
his breakfast rather than be late at school.” 


CHURCH MISSIONS. 


Cape Prince of Wales.—American Missionary Association (Congregational), Mr. and 
Mrs. William T. Lopp, missionaries; enrollment, 142, population, Eskimo. Upon 
the murder of Mr. H. R. Thornton, on August 19, 1893, there being no way of com- 
municating with the outside world and securing another missionary, the station 
was suspended. In August, 1894, Mr. and Mrs. Lopp, who had been previously 
associated with Mr. and Mrs. Thornton, reopened the station. The past year has 
been the most successful and prosperous that the station has ever had. The total 
enrollment of the school was 142, and the average daily attendance during the 
school year was 108. In addition tothe general exercises of the schoolroom, Mrs. 
Lopp conducted private classes of the advanced pupils and instructed the girls in 
knitting and sewing. In the fall of 1894, the Government gave the station 119 head 
of reindeer. During the past spring 78 fawns were born to the herd, of which 71 
lived; at the present time the herd numbers 171. The reindeer were cared for by 
one experienced Siberian and five native Eskimo boys, ranging in ages from 14 to 19. 
Until April these herders lived in a log house 7 miles north of the village, and since 
then they have lived ina tent. The winter was unusually severe, and on several 
occasions when blizzards were raging the herd or parts of it were lost; but when 
the weather cleared up the missing ones were always found. Early in the winter of 
1894 the natives seemed much interested in religion, so much so that a letter was 
sent to the Swedish Evangelical missions on Norton Sound inviting some of them 
to visit and help conduct a revival meeting. They responded by sending, in March, 
the Rev. David Johnson, who held special meetings for several weeks, with the 
result that a number of the Eskimos renounced their heathenism and accepted the 
religion of their teachers. Committees from a number of native villages have 
applied to Mr. Lopp to provide them schools. 


SWEDISH EVANGELICAL UNION MISSIONS. 


Unalaklik.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Karlson, Mr. David Johnson, Miss 
Hanna Svenson, and Miss Malvina Johnson; population, Eskimo; enrollment, 64. 
This is the central station on Norton Sound. ' 

Golovin Bay.—Native missionaries, Rev. August Anderson, Rey. Mrs. N. O. Hult- 
berg, and Mr. Frank Kameroft; enrollment, 49. 

Yakutat.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Albin Johnson, Rev. K. J. Hendrickson, and 
Miss Selma Peterson; enrollment, 60; population, Thlinget. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 


Anvik.—Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Miss Bertha W. Sabine, and Dr. Mary V. 
Glenton, missionaries; population, Ingilik. During the year a new church building 
has been erected, and also a schoolhouse with accommodations for a few girls as 
boarding pupils; 3 girls were received as boarders during the winter. School was 
kept 173 days, with an average daily attendance of 16. Great prominence was given 
to instruction in English, with frequent translation exercises of native words into 
English and English into the Ingilik language; also the daily work has been first 
reader, reading chart, blackboard exercises, writing on slates, and translation exer- 
cises. During the three winter months Mr. Chapman took some of the older boys 
and gave them additional lessons outside of school hours. They can read at sight 
any simple English, write a clear, legible hand, translate fluently, and express 
themselves clearly in writing. A few of them are beginning to talk considerable 
English. A number of the psalms and hymns have been memorized by the school. 
The boarding girls take great interest in housework. Margaret, 10 years of age, 
makes excellent bread, biscuits, boiled rice, cleans fish or grouse, and keeps every- 
thing about the kitchen neat and bright. The day pupils among the girls do not make 
the same progress or take the same interest that the boys do, During the year Dr, 
Glenton has done much to mitigate the suffering of the people from disease and to 
teach the younger portion of them more attention to sanitary laws. Their language is 
the Ingilik. One of the teachers writes that the great trial of their work is not so 
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much isolation from the world with but one mail a year, nor the long, dark days of 
the Arctic winter, nor the severe cold, 40° below zero, but the three months of mos- 
quitoes in summer, beside which the other annoyances become pleasures. 

St. James Mission, Fort Adams.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Prevost, and 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton, medical missionary. The work at this station was suspended 
during the year while Mr. Prevost was East securing a needed rest. 

Point Hope.—Missionaries, John B. Driggs, M. D., and Rev. H. E. Edson ; enrollment, 
86; population, Eskimo. The advancement of the children, while somewhat slow, 
has shown an improvement over preceding years and the question has not so much 
been how to secure the attendance of the children as to give attention to the num- 
ber that come. This speaks well for the interest of the children, as the schoolhouse 
is more than a mile from the nearest residence, and a 2-mile round trip to school and 
return in that Arctic climate is no small journey. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


The foundation of these missions on the Yukon River dates from 1886. The priests 
entered the Yukon Valley by way of Juneau, and first settled at Nulato, where a 
small day school was started. In 1888-89 a new site was selected lower down the 
river, and called Holy Cross Mission. This is situated about 350 miles from the 
mouth of the Yukon and is known on the map as Koserefski. Four sisters of St. 
Anne arrived, and a boarding school was started, which has proved to be most sat- 
isfactory. Soon about 40 girls and 30 boys were collected; several of these were 
very young, some only 3 to 4 years. 

The majority of the pupils remain all the year; only a few of the children of 
traders go to their homes during the vacation season. With the increase of pupils 
extra help was needed and seven more Sisters were sent up. 

The girls are taught how to sew and to make their clothing, and are also instructed 
in their native fur work, bootmaking, etc., by an Indian woman who has been with 
the Sisters from the start. The Sisters cultivate a large garden which produces 
potatoes, turnips, cabbage, cauliflower, radishes, and carrots. Experiments with 
other vegetables are made, and a large variety of hardy flowers have been raised 
with great success. The priests have also an extensive garden—this year one entire 
acre has been planted with potatoes. Timothy has been introduced, and its pros- 
pects are most favorable. The garden work is carried on entirely by the children. 
The natives of the neighboring village begin to show some little interest in garden- 
ing, but as yet none have acted on our advice to attempt a garden for themselves. 
They have coined a word meaning “ big leaves,” by which they designate cabbage, 
and are yet resting after this first agricultural effort. As an object lesson for them, 
we transplanted a number of wild raspberries and currants to a corner of the garden, 
and hope to improve these fruits by cultivation. 

The children are taught to read and write, and the simple rules of arithmetic. 
They all, as a rule, write very beautifully, and also readily learn drawing. English 
is always spoken, and in a very short time there will hardly be found a village on the 
Yukon where a few English-speaking young people are wanting. 

In connection with the boarding school at Holy Cross there is also a day school. 
This is held in a separate building, and is forthe children of the adjoining village. 
The average attendance is about 30, and a number of women come very regularly. 
These receive a lunch of bread and tea in the middle of the day. 

Innuit School.—Last year a school was started in the Delta region for the benefit of 
the coast Eskimo. Four Sisters have charge, and the routine, etc., is carried on 
exactly as at Holy Cross. There are two villages situated about forty-five minutes’ 
walk from the school, and the children come with great regularity. Only a few as 
yet have been admitted as boarders, for experience teaches that it is better to keep 
them for a while on probation as day scholars. The Eskimos are most devoted par- 
ents and very loath to surrender their offspring. When, little by little, they see the 
benefit their objections fade away. 

Russo-Greek Church.—The Russian Church has numerous stations along the southern 
coast of eee with one on the Nushagak River, one upon the Yukon, and one at 
St. Michael. 


MORAYVIAN MISSIONS. 


Bethel.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Hel- 
mich, Miss Mary Mack, and George Nokochluch (native) and Miss Philippine King; 
enrollment of pupils, 32; population, Eskimo. The school work was recommenced 
July 21, and was carried on very much as in previous years without any special 
changes or incidents to mark its even course. Aspecial Bible class of the oldest boys 
was organized, who read the English fluently and translate readily into the native 
language. They are to be trained as catechists to visit and preach in villages when 
the white missionaries can not go. Atthesame time the missionaries form themselves 
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into a class for the study of the native language. In the last spring an Eskimo by 
the name of Neck invented a system of hieroglyphics for writing their language. 
He has translated several things into those characters, among them being the manual 
of the church and many of the parables and incidents in the life of the Savior He 
can read this as readily as we read our print. On the 4th of October Miss King was 
transferred from Ougavig in order to assume the duties of the matron of the school. 
The Rey. Mr. Kilbuck had a severe attack of pneumonia which laid him aside for 
work from November to March. This, however, called out the zeal of the native ele- 
ment, and the catechists made eleven preaching journeys in Mr. Kilbuck’s place. 
The interest created by these preaching tours was so great that the three villages of 
Napaskiegamieut, Napagjechagamieut, and Loamavigamieut have each asked for a 
religious teacher to reside permanently in their village. During the fall an impor- 
tant conference was held, in attendance upon which there were 21 native helpers and 
delegates in addition to the missionaries. At this conference the work was carefully 
mapped out for the year. During Mr. Kilbuck’s sickness the shamans had a great 
gathering of the people at Qurechlagamieut for the purpose of creating opposition to 
the missionaries, They claimed that by their sorcery they had made Mr. Kilbuck 
sick, and that he would die; and that they would make all the teachers sick and 
die, and all the people that believed in the teaching of the missionaries should die. 
After they had worked themselves up to considerable frenzy against the mission 
work, David Skuviuk, an Eskimo boy who had attended school at Carlisle, Pa., got 
up before the assembled crowd and made an address 80 striking and convincing that 
the opposition was allayed and the assembly was turned from denunciation and 
hatred to praise and friendliness. He was followed by several of the schoolboys 
offering prayer. The boys taking part in such a large assemblage and in presence 
of their elders was a thing never before seen in that section. After the service one 
of the principal men from the seacoast said: ‘I have argued with men, but the 
have never shaken my determination to hold to the old tradition; but that little boy, 
in the presence of this audience, by his prayer unsettles me; there is something more 
than human that enables that boy to stand up and speak like that.” The year has 
been one of large spiritual interest. 

Ougavig.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Ernst L. Weber and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Skuviuk (natives); enrollment in school, 21. Twenty-six persons were confirmed to 
the church during the year, the native church numbering 52 communicants. 

Carmel.—Missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John Schoechert, Misses Mary and Emma 
Huber; enrollment in school, 30, and average of 27; population, Eskimo. Nineteen 
boys and 9 girls were boarded in the home. During the year 13 communicants were 
added to the church. A temperance society was also formed, and a paper was signed 
by nearly all the fishermen and white men on the Nushagak River, promising their 
support in aid of efforts to maintain order and prevent the natives from making 
intoxicants 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 


Unalaska.—Missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Tuck; attendance, 30 boarders; 
population, Aleut. During the year a commodious two-story building has been 
erected for the Jesse Lee Memorial Home, costing about $5,000. Many of the 30 girls 
in the home are orphan waifs, gathered from various portions of the Aleutian chain 
of islands; they have been taken in, housed, fed, clothed, and educated; they are 
taken out of the misery and degradation that surrounded them in their aboriginal 
state, and are being trained up to become a civilized race, the future wives and 
mothers of that section of the country. In the vast territory tributary to Unalaska 
are numerous children, many of them children of white men and native mothers 
whose fathers have abandoned their mathers. Left to the care of poor, ignorant, 
and often drunken mothers, with no one to provide suitable food and clothing, in 
destitution and want, growing up like animals, it is not wonderful that this central 
home seems to them the very gate of heaven. Once under its Christian influences 
they rapidly become an independent, well-behaved set of children. Those who have 
been inmates of the home for three years or more, not only read, write, and speak, 
but seem to do their thinking in English. This is one of the bright spots in the 
midst of the general darkness and heathenism of western Alaska. In the fall of 1895 
Mr. and Mrs. Tuck retired from the charge of the home, Mr. Tuck giving his entire 
attention as principal of the Government school. Miss Agnes I. Sowle, o Hagaman,, 
N. Y., was appointed to the principalship of the home: Miss E. Mellor, assistant. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Wood Island.—Missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roscoe and Miss Lulu Goodchild; 
attendance, 25 boarders; population, Russian creole. This mission is the only one 
in a distance of 1,100 miles. It is equipped with a good two-story frame building. 
At the close of the year Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe expect to retire from the work; their 
places to be supplied by Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Coe and Miss Hattie Snow. There are 
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hundreds of native settlements tributary to the mission, and the extent of the work 
is limited by the amount of funds which the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society can secure for that purpose, 


INDEPENDENT MISSION, 


Metlakahtla.—Mr. William Duncan, superintendent; enrollment, 105; population, 
Tsimpsheans. This unique settlement continues on theeven course of its way; year 
by year progress ismade. During the past year a handsome church has been erected 
by the community. The salmon cannery, in addition to paying out $14,000 in wages 
to the community, has netted a dividend of 15 per cent upon capital invested. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 


Point Barrow.—During the fall of 1894 and spring of 1895 Mr. L. M. Stevenson 
succeeded in erecting and completing the mission house. Efforts were commenced 
as early as 1891 to send to this point building material, but owing to the inaccessi- 
bility of the station (300 miles north of the Arctic Circle), these efforts failed year 
after year until 1894. The erection of this house secures a comfortable home for the 
missionary, and furnishes an opportunity of carrying on his work with greater effi- 
ciency. During 1894-95 school was kept during November, December, and January, 
with an average daily attendance for two months of 51. Studies taught were spell- 
ing, first and second readers, and arithmetic. This station greatly needs a devoted 
man and his wife, who will go there expecting to make it their life work. 

Last summer the revenue cutter was prevented by the arctic ice from reaching the 
Point, and the mission this winter is without its usual supplies. Owing to this, it 
has been reported that the school is closed. 

St. Lawrence Island.—This large island is situated in the northern part of Bering 
Sea, almost under the Arctic Circle. In 1894 Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell, of Wapello, 
Towa, were landed and left there by the U. S. revenue cutter Bear, after a long and 
perilous trip from San Francisco to Bering Strait on a whaler. 

The house which had been built three years previous was found comfortable, and 
the work more pleasant than expected. The school grew in interest from the open- 
ing to the close. At first all ages and classes came, crowding the schoolroom to 
suffocation. To secure better results, the pupils were limited to the children and 
young men and women. They proved apt scholars and took a pride, out of school, 
in airing their English, repeating to their parents and friends the English names of 
familiar objects. There was also no difficulty in preserving discipline, the young 
people seemingly not knowing how to act disrespectfully to their elders. After 
school the teachers frequently accompanied the pupils out upon the ice, climbing 
and sliding down the small icebergs or hillocks; sometimes out to a lake, where the 
skates of the teachers were an unfailing source of interest to the pupils. The year 
has been one of much success in the work. Last summer a good sewing machine 
and a cabinet organ were sent to the mission. Mr. and Mrs. Gambell sent by their 
annual mail a check for $25 for the new Christian college in Utah. Point Barrow 
and St. Lawrence Island have a mail but once a year. 

“Last winter was a very trying one for the native population. Food was scarcer 
than it had been any time since the famine of ten years ago, when three villages 
starved to death. As they depend almost entirely upon the sea for their food, the 
condition of the ice is a very important matter to them. When the wind is toward 
the shore, the men go out to considerable distances, seeking walrus, seals, and whale. 
Last winter while a large number were out a strong north wind suddenly set in, driv- 
ing the ice from the shore and exposing them to great danger. All but four reached 
land in a short time, but these four were out until the next morning and almost 
perished. A snow storm set in, hiding the village from them; so a light was hoisted 
to the vane of the teacher’s house, and the big bell kept tolling all night, enabling 
them to keep their bearings, as they could not otherwise have done. When, as hap- 
pened to be the case last winter, the north wind brings the ice down in great blocks, 
and piles it up high as haystacks along the beach and far out into the sea, the natives 
are not able to go out from land, and great destitution prevails. Every seal that is 
caught is divided among the people, suffering having taught them compassion. The 
want of food was so great that in some houses every scrap of food was eaten, even 
to the walrus hide, which can be compared to nothing but the raw hide in a riding 
whip. Some of the natives had eaten even their dogs, which are as valuable to them 
as horses tous. Mr. Gambell gave as freely as possible of his own stores, always, 
however, exacting something in return, so as not to foster begging among them, a 
trait that is sadly prevalent. During the time of greatest straits, he several times 
gave the school, 30 or 40 boys, a dinner. Beans were once the bill of fare. While 
the meal was in progress he gave them the empty tin cans, telling them that he had 
no further use forthem. The guests immediately ceased eating, hungry as they were, 
packed the beans back into the cans, and carried them home to share with their 
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families. When he gives them hard tack for shoveling snow, they carry it home to 
divide with the starving onesthere. Where, in our country, would we find such self- 
denial and thoughtfulness among a crowd of hungry, starving boys? This destitu- 
tion has greatly touched the missionaries. They forbear to waste a scrap of food, 
‘nothing being thrown out but potato parings and the scrapings of the mush pot.’ 
They one day noticed the boys picking up something from the yard, and on investi- 
gation found it to be cherry seeds that they were saving to get the pits from to eat.” 

Haines.—From St. Lawrence Island to Haines is a journey of about 2,000 miles. 
At Haines is the ordinary force of workers, Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Warne, Miss A. M. 
Sheets, and Miss Fannie Willard (native). The sowing has been followed by the 
reaping, and the teachers are rejoicing in an outpouring of God’s spirit upon the 
natives. The religious meetings are so crowded that all who would like can not 
attend. The greatness of the blessing necessitates an enlargement of the work. 
The schoolhouse, used also for church, should be enlarged 80 as to hold from 250 to 
300, Also a consecrated layman and wife should be sent to relieve Mr. Warne of a 
portion of his secular duties and give him more time for evangelistic work. 

Hoonah.—-Here Mrs. John W. McFarland and Mrs. Mary Howell, two lone women, 
are holding the fort. They look after all the interests of the village, hear and settle 
disputes, care for the sick, keep school, and carry on all the religious services. This 
they have been doing for two years past. They greatly need the help of a devoted 
minister, and the Board of Home Missions is now corresponding with a student at 
McCormick Seminary for the place. 

Juneau.—The workers in the native mission are Rev. and Mrs. L. F. Jones, Miss 
Sue Davis, Miss M. E. Gould, and Mr. Frederick Moore (native). The home, owing 
to the inability of the woman’s executive committee to supply the necessary support, 
has not been as full as usual. The progress of those left in it, however, has been 
encouraging. The attendance at church continues good, and every communion sees 
new ones receiving Christian baptism and making a public profession of their faith 
in Christ and commencing a Christian life. 

The white church is still without a pastor. There is a good probability, however, 
that one will be sent this coming spring. Itis a very needy and important field. 
Rev. Mr. Jones, in addition to his work for the natives, is doing what he can in hold- 
ing services and looking after the interests of the white population. 

Nitka.—This central mission station continues to make progress from year to year. 
At the present time Mr. Austin writes that a very gracious revival is in progress and 
a large number have been received into the church on profession of faith. The native 
church now numbers over 600 communicants. 

The attendance at the industrial school is smaller than usual as over 50 pupils had 
to be sent away last year on account of scarcity of funds. If the church at large 
could see the result of sending away these immortal beings, just coming to a knowl- 
edge of the light, the treasury would be filled to overflowing even in these hard 
times. Some of the girls sent away were sold by their friends, one to a Chinaman. 
Rev. A. E. Austin continues pastor of both the native and white churches, and Mr. 
U.P. Shull is superintendent of the industrial school. Professor Shull has an efficient 
corps of 13 godly men and women to assist him in the school. Messrs. Shull, Austin, 
and Wilbur issue a small monthly paper called the North Star, that should be in 
every family in the church. 

Fort Wrangell.—This oldest mission station has had many reverses and drawbacks 
during its existence, but Rev. and Mrs. Clarence Thwing are bravely toiling away. 
The home has been closed from want of funds. Dr. Thwing publishes a small quar- 
terly, the Northern Light, which is full of missionary news. If those who complain 
of want of material to interest missionary meetings will subscribe for the North 
Star and Northern Light they will be supplied with Alaska matter at least. 

Jackson.—The workers are Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Gould, Mrs. A. R. McFarland, and 
Miss A. J. Manning. Miss C. Baker was transferred last fall from the mission to the 
Government school. The boys’ home has been discontinued for want of funds. This 
is an important field. 

Saxman.—For seventeen years past the Cape Fox and Port Tongas natives haye 
been clamoring for a missionary. They were so few in number that the church 
would not be justified in establishing two missions. They were informed, however, 
that if the two tribes would settle in one place their request would be granted. 

To assist in bringing this about, in the early winter of 1886 Mr. 8. A. Saxman, 
Mr. Louis Paul, and Mr. Edgar started to select a suitable place. They were lost at 
sea in a storm, and for a time the whole matter dropped. In 1894 the two tribes 
again became clamorous for a missionary, and on the 4th and 5th of July, 1895, I 
held a convention with them on the subject. A site was selected and the people 
agreed to abandon their present villages and build upon the new site in order to 
have school and church privileges. In moving to the new place they sign a paper, 
similar to that required for settlement in Metlakahtla, and which is in effect that 
no intoxicating liquors shall be brought into the village, none of their former 
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heathen customs, dances, rites, etc., shall be practiced, that when sick they will not 
apply to a shaman, and that they will attend church, school, ete. 

Mr. James W. Young, with Henry Phillips as interpreter and assistant, is in 
charge of the Government school. A consecrated minister and wife will here find a 
door of usefulness wide open—a needy field where the people are hungry for the 
gospel, and an opportunity to mold the destinies of two tribes and bring them out 
. of heathen darkness and barbarism into the marvelous light and joy of a Christian 
civilization, The new station has been named Saxman. 

Klawack.—This station is still closed for want of funds. Miss A. Kelsey, of Fort 
Wrangell, taught the school for three months during last summer. Rev. Mr. Gould, 
of Jackson, has occasionally given the place some attention, and with much encour- 
agement. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


PERSONNEL. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Alaska, general agent of education in Alaska; William 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania, assistant agent of education in Alaska; William A. Kelly, 
Pennsylvania, superintendent of schools for the southeastern district of Alaska. 

The First Comptroller of the United States Treasury, ina letter dated February 
5, 1894, made a ruling that the voucher of James Sheakley, governor of Alaska, for 
services as councillor of the office of education in Alaska, from January 1 to June 30, 
1894, amounting to $100, could not be paid for the reason that he was a United 
States official drawing a salary from the Government, and could not be paid a second 
salary for looking after school matters. The advisory board was composed of the 
governor of the Territory, the United States district judge, and the general agent of 
education, all three officers of the Government, and as this decision prevented the 
payment of their compensation for extraservices the advisory board was discontinued, 


LocaL SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Sitka: Edward de Groff, Chas. D. Rogers, John G. Brady. Juneau: Karl Koehler, 
John G. Heid. Douglas: P. H. Fox, Albert Anderson. Fort Wrangell: Thos. A. 
Willson, Finis Cagle, W.G. Thomas. Jackson: Jas. W. Young, G. Loomis Gould. 
Metlakahtla: William Duncan, David J. Leask. Kadiak: Nicolai Kashevaroff, F. 
Sargent, H. P. Cope. Unga: C. M. Dederick, Michael Dowd, George Levitt, 
Unalaska: N. B. Anthony. 


Teachers of public schools. 


224. 


School. Teacher. State. 
SipKD ON Owl teesice- ss eciceuseassan(ee == === === Mrs. Gertrude Knapp ...............- Pennsylvania. 
PLEIN: cies eae ee aay aetna ime aiecien sam Miss Cassia Patton. ....-......'s.0.-- Do. 
ARINGHIEEN Once ersce sacle cemeace cc's ees cle SrA Molloracasasconceemecec acs cesdeae Indiana. 
Juneau, No. 2..........-..---------------- Miss Elizabeth Saxman.----..------.-- Pennsylvania. 
Douglas, No.1 .-.....-..-...-------------- Dathan Awd OnGss essen ss - scecaa-so es =< Indiana. 
Douglas, No.2 ....------------------------ Miss Ee ORWiOPk season ace aa cnccee Tllinois. 
Wen Coleen nese nes ciscncados dsc <> senenc- Miss A. R. Kelsey .-...--...---------- Pennsylvania. 
Mletiakaltlaiescss sees cha ne cance rec<+le= SW al Lisi) DOnCantaseee ce se ose England. 

PoE eric GOGO CCE CSTOEG COED EEDES Mrs. C. G. McLeod. .--| West Virginia. 
IES PURNOay setee eitcmia cio Sacre oc enins sean s a's Wiea Wien anne so. --| New Jersey. 
Wadigieoesss-2-cc2-.. sc C.C. Solter ---..- --| Kansas. 
paseo eee aes. oe O. R. McKinney .- - -| Pennsylvania. 
‘ATO@NaK: + ocecces. SlevirssOeMaColwelliases---cosscce~ se Alaska. 
Unalaska.....-.-- PJ OUMPA wh UC Kade sen cons cae ccsiseessnets Massachusetts. 
Unalaska......---- IMSS Ns OR OHOLG stace ce sc cceccse sees Arkansas. 
Port Clarence onus TOMA Cane etoman’ sectomccsceviaces ate Minnesota. 
St. Lawrence Island .........------.------ Wa On Gam belliseeesseescescaeccaccaces wa. 
Reindeer station at Port Clarence ......-- W.A. Kjellmann, superintendent... - -- isconsin. 
Lo UaeH ESO Vol oe ere tetaale ime ea aw <inie]ml wel nI~i= I= 0. 
M. A. Hira, Frederik Larsen, Johan | Lapland. 


Speinsen Tormensis, Mikkel J osef- 
ser Nakkila, Per Alaskser Rist, 
Aslak Larsen Somby. 
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Statistics of education in Alaska. 


er 


Enrollment. 
z i A : 4 Teachers in 
Public schools. 2 5 8 S 3 SI oS AS 4 eS the public schools, 
T mas 1 a i] | I i] eh i 1894-95. 
% oO bo oO % S S 3 2 a 
a a = Dc ks 
Afoguak <55--ccensstesse (a) | 35| 24/1 55] 388] 387] 35] 40] 88] 388] Mrs.C. M. Colwell. 
Douglas City, No. l.-.---- (b) | (B) | 67] 94] 50] 23] 25| 18] 30] 42) L.A. Jones. 
Douglas City, No.2...----| (6) | (b) | (6) | (0) 92| 68) 24]108| 87] 26| Miss F.J. Work. 
Fort Wrangell ..-....--.- 50 | 106 | 106 | 90) 83| 93} 49| 49} 54] 61] Miss A. R. Kelsey. 
Haines ssacsesiee. oe ocecee 84] 43 | 144 | 128 | (b) | (b) 89] 54] 41] 64] W.W. Warne. 
JACKSON sca sesearesaucceee 87 | 123 | 110 | 105 | 87] 100] 100} 82] 90| 80| Mrs.C.G. McLeod. 
SURGAD, INO Lise acc- eee = 96 | 236] 25] 36] 31] 33] 26) 23] 25) 54] S.A. Keller. 
Juneau, No.2 ....-.------ (b) 67 | 58| 51} 61 75 | 61| 65 | 50 | Miss E. Saxman. 
Kigdighe, js gins so2 40-0058 59 | 81] 68] 67] 80} 69| 74] 59} 56] C,C,Solter. 
Karhtikin secs cas veacwiases (b) | (b) | (b) | (8) 33 29 | (b) | (Bb) | (0) 
Killisnoo 125 44 90 32 68 33 | 137 75 | (b) 
Klawock Bae 184 81 75 68 50 38 | (b) | (b) 50 | Miss A, R. Kelsey. 
Sitka, No. 1- Pasadst 60 | 60| 67] 58] 54] 59] 50] 43] 87] Mrs.G. Knapp. 
Sitka, No. 2-- dewideass 138 | 60] 51] 83] 55] 54] 48] 110 | 180 | Miss C. Patton. 
ng a.a: enone ee ee ee 35 | 26.| (b) | 24] (b) | 33| 35] 36) 40| O.R. McKinney. 
HOST TE 1-1 7 Pee nee AERA Cre ee aoe Sach snes becca soSod Baeusltace- 24| 39|J.A. Tuck. 
Port Clarence \4..--. sossc- (b) | (b) | (b) | (B) | (B) | (B) | (B) 20| 30] 56] T.L. Brevig. 
(Métlakah tlae :o.i oJ nhs. ewes ce tse NN, dbl aie ce ollie a ortab dela spas olen |ataa wi 105 | William Duncan. 
St: Lawrence Telan diss de culbic bl ninco pcpactaline ds alisiclers/s) © omnes 4 aint (Sato isle | areata 52 | V.C, Gambell. 
PT a err eee ee Bed nee Sy Mee nee. Serr ere seen ae ere ieee ee ee eee 
a Enrollment not known. b No school. 


Appropriations for education in Alaska. 


First grant to establish schools, 1854 ...-.....--.------------ -ee+ seen eee eee $25, 000 

Annual grants, school year— 
IBOGABT a 5 ote’ class fea Le i. dS cle ee ee 15, 000 
TBS THABB  cescle ccierroc tie J telelclocnde «aah a oss a ahd g of ee ok inca ee ea ae oe 25, 000 
ABBB=BO.o..4 « iakack. fopushabin. hu backs s lee eens a iegrs be ee 40, 000 
1880-90 «02.00. sccieicku ooh et ees ca Jee, Senet Aes een 50, 000 
ASS) ee ee a een ee iS Ser Aa eS Daa SSSiisoGine orm StoOs 50, 000 
1991-92 o-oo - cle cioncucsdeue le SAUER ee 50, 000 
TROP OS pe Pe hc a pepe ee a 40, 000 
1893-94... 22 Oe Se a are a ere ae ae a aoa 30, 000 
TSOEZDS «0c. coe oig ncn de eae ees ee ee 30, 000 
189596 0.0 o. ek de eee wee te ene cates o eee ae ofine ee ere 30, 000 


TEACHERS AND EMPLOYEES IN CHURCH MISSION SCHOOLS. 


Anvik (Episcopal): Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Chapman, Miss Bertha W. Sabine, Mary 
V. Glenton. 

Point Hope: Rev. E. H. Edson, J. B. Driggs, M. D. 

Yakutat (Swedish Evangelical): Rev. H. J. Hendrickson, Rey. and Mrs. Albin 
Johnson, Miss Selma Peterson. 

Unalaklik: Rev. A. E. Karlson, Mr. David Johnson, Miss Malvina Johnson. 

Golovin Bay: Rev. August Anderson, Rev. N. O. Hultberg, Mrs. N. G. Hultberg, 
Mr. Frank Kameroff, assistant. 

Bethel (Moravian): Rey. and Mrs. John H. Kilbuck, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Hel- 
mick, Miss Mary Mack, Miss Phillippine King, and George Nokochluch (native). 

Carmel: Rev. and Mrs. John Schoechert, Misses Mary and Emma Huber. 

Ugavig: Rev. and Mrs. Ernst L. Weber, Miss Philipine King, David Skuviuk 
(native). 

Quinehaha: Kawagaleg (native). 

Kozyrevski (Roman Catholic): Rev. Paschal Tosi, prefect apostle of Alaska; Rev. 
R. Crimont, 8. J.; Brother Rosatti, 8S. J.: Brother Marchesio, 8. J.; Brother Cunning- 
ham, S. J.; Sisters M. Stephen, M. Joseph, M. Winifred, M. Anguilbert, M. Heloise, 
M. Damascene. 

Nulato: Rev. A. Ragaru, S. J.; Rev. F. Monroe, S. J.; Brother Giordana, §. J. 

Shageluk Station: Rev. William Judge, 8. J. - 

Kuskokwim River, Urhhamute: Rev. A. Robant, 8. J. 

St. Josephs, Yukon Delta: Rev. J. Treca, 8S. J.; Rev. A. Parodi, S. J.; Rev. F. 
Barnum, S. J.; Brother Twohigg, S.J.; Brother Negro, S. J. 

Girls’ School: Sisters M. Zypherine, M. Benedict, M. Prudence, M. Pauline. 

Juneau: Rev. John Althoff, Sisters Mary Zeno, M. Peter, and M. Bousecouer, 

Cape Prince of Wales (Congregationalist): Mr. and Mrs, William T. Lopp. 
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Wood Island (Baptist): Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roscoe, Miss Lulu C. Goodchild. 

Unalaska (Methodist): Mr. and Mrs. John A. Tuck. 

Douglas and Kake stations (Friends): No report. 

Haines (Presbyterian): Rev. W, W. Warne, Miss Anna May Sheets, Miss Frances H. 
Willard (native). 

Fort Wrangell: Rev. Clarence Thwing, Mrs. Clarence Thwing. 

Hoonah Mission: Mrs. J. W. McFarland, Mrs. Mary E. Howell. 

Hydah Mission: Rev. J. Loomis Gould, Mrs. A. R. McFarland, Miss Christeana 
Baker, Mrs. R. R. Gould, Frank P. Loomis, Mrs. Frank P. Loomis. 

Juneau Mission: Rey. L. F. Jones, Mrs. L. F, Jones, Miss Susan Davis, Miss Mollie 
E. Gould, Miss Etta R. Berk, F. L. Moore. 

Point Barrow: L. M. Stevenson. 

St. Lawrence: V.C.Gambell and Mrs. V.C. Gambell. 

Sitka Mission: Rev. A. E. Austin, Mr. U. P. Shull, superintendent; Mrs. A. E. 
Austin, Mrs. U. P. Shull, Mrs. Margaret C. Wade, Miss Hattie E. Weaver, Mrs. 
Matilda K. Paul (native), Mrs. Ella C. Heizer, Mrs. Margaret A. Saxman, Mrs. Sadie 
L. Wallace, Miss Essie Gibson, A. T. Simson, Mrs. A. T. Simson, J. A. Shields, John 
E. Gamble, Willie Wells, B. K. Wilbur, M. D., Mrs. Adelia H. Carter, Charles E. 
Coates, Mrs, Charles E, Coates, Mr. Solberg, Mr. George J, Beck, Mr, F, E, Frobese, 


ITINERARY. 


On the 6th of May I left Washington for Alaska, and reached the mail steamer 
City of Topeka at Seattle on the 24th. Schools and stations were visited during the 
summer at Metlakahtla, Fort Wrangell, Juneau, Douglas, Haines, and Sitka. 

In July I made a special trip to the Cape Fox and Port Tongass Thlingets. For 
eighteen years past they have again and again asked for a school. As they were very 
much scattered they were told that it would not be practicable to place a school in 
each of their villages—that if they would unite in one place their request would be 
granted. To assist in bringing this about in 1886 Mr. and Mrs. Louis Paul were sent 
by the Home Mission Society of the Presbyterian Church, and Mr. and Mrs. S, A. 
Saxman by the Government to establish a school and mission work. 

During the winter of 1886-87 Messrs. Saxman, Paul, and Edgar, while off in search 
of a suitable location for the new village, were drowned, and the enterprise, for the 
time being, was abandoned. 

Unexpectedly in the spring of 1895 a special appropriation of Congress opened 
the way for a school building and negotiations were reopened. 

The leading men of both tribes were notified, and a council called to meet me at 
Ketchikan July 4. During the morning of that day a small steamer passing up the 
coast made a landing and sold some liquor, upon which several of the leading men 
got drunk. 

This delayed the council until the 5th. On the 5th there was a large attendance 
of men, with a long, full, and satisfactory consideration of the question of a new 
village and school. 

With considerable unanimity public sentiment was in favor of a site at the lower 
end of Tongass Narrows. It was visited, carefully looked over, and a site marked 
for the schoolhouse. 

The building, containing a schoolroom and a teachers’ residence, was erected 
during August. 

The consolidated village was named Saxman after the Government teacher who 
lost his life in looking for a suitable location for the village. 

On the 15th of August I was back again at the office in Washington. The super- 
vision of western and Arctic Alaska was this year delegated to my assistant, Mr. 
William Hamilton. 

Leaving Washington on the 15th of April Mr. Hamilton reached Tacoma six days 
later, and took the City of Topeka for Sitka. At Sitka, taking passage May 1 on the 
mailsteamer Dora, he visited Yakutat, Nucheck, Prince William Sound, Wood Island, 
Kadiak, Karluk, Unga, and Sand Point, reaching Unalaska May 12. 

While waiting to join the United States revenue-cutter Bear in its Arctic cruise he 
became intimately acquainted with the work being done in the home under the 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Tuck, and reports that a neater, more intelligent, well- 
behaved set of children it would be hard to find anywhere in the country. Im the 
schoolroom, which he visited repeatedly, he found that good progress had been made 
in the acquisition of the English language. From its commencement in 1889 until 
the past summer the home has been maintained in a small one and one-half story 
rented cottage. During the summer a commodious boarding house was erected. 

Mr. Hamilton joined the Bear at Unalaska. The cruise of the Bear in 1895 was 
over much the same course as in previous years. 

After patrolling the North Pacific during May and June the Bear left the wharf at 
Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, on June 24 for her Arctic trip. The next day she sighted 
through the fog first St. George Island and then St. Paul. The sea being too rough 
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to land, the ship pushed on to the northwest, passing St. Matthew Island on June 
26 and reaching anchorage at St. Lawrence Island on June 28. Very soon the 
natives swarmed on board, bringing tidings that Mr. and Mrs. Gambell, in charge of 
the Government school on the island, were in excellent health and had had a very 
successful year. A sewing machine and a cabinet organ for Mrs. Gambell, with sup- 
plies for the family and a twelve months’ mail, were landed safely through the surf. 
Hoisting anchor on June 30 the Bear crossed over to Indian Point, Siberia, about 40 
miles distant. There two Cossack officers of the Russian army were found taking a 
census of the village. This was the first visit of Russian officials to that section of 
the Siberian coast in many years, and the natives brought the Russian coins they 
had received from them over to the ship to sell as curios. Here, as elsewhere on the 


little frame whale house filled from floor to ceiling with tobacco, flour, and looking- 
glasses, which he has obtained from the whalers and from which he supplies the 
country for hundreds of miles around. This man has been known to have as much 
as $75,000 worth of whalebone in his storehouse at one time. He does a business of 
probably $100,000 a year, and yet not a single coin of gold or siiver nora single bank 
note or bank check is used, nor are any books kept. All transactions are by barter, 
furs and whalebones being exchanged for tobacco, flour, and whisky. This whole- 
sale merchant of the north Siberian coast can neither read nor write, nor can anyone 
associated with him. Although so wealthy, he lives in an ordinary tent and sleeps 
on the ground on a pile of reindeer skins. 

On several occasions the Bear, in search of reindeer, has turned southward from 
Indian Point and sailed up Holy Cross Sound, at the head of Anadir Gulf, some 300 
miles into Siberia. In 1893, while in search of reindeer, we discovered a large river 
emptying into Holy Cross Sound. After visiting a herd of reindeer, an officer and 
crew entered the mouth of this stream, the Bear being the first ocean steamer that 
ever plowed those waters. This season the Bear, turning northward, anchored, on 
July 1, off South Head, St. Lawrence Bay. Peter and Kaimok, the leading men of 
that section, came on board and sold 40 head of reindeer. The herd, however, was 
on the opposite side of the bay and could not be reached until the ice should go out, 
a month later. Being unwilling to wait, the captain set sail for King Island, which 
was reached the next morning. At this point during two previous seasons the Bear 
was caught and imprisoned in large ice floes. 

Leaving the island at 8 a. m., the Bear soon encountered large cakes of ice at the 
entrance to Port Clarence. Forcing her way through the ice, she found seven whalers 
at anchor inside, and news was received of the successful winter of the reindeer 
herds. The 4th of July was spent with the whaling fleet, at anchor. A baseball 
game on shore and a salute of twenty-one guns at noon, with a dinner on the Bear to 
the whaling captains, comprised the public celebration of the day. On July 5 the 
Bear left for St. Michael, where she arrived the following day. On July 8 anchor 
was hoisted and a trip was made to the native village on Sledge Island. On July 9 
the steamer made Bering Straits, calling at East Cape, where four or five influentiat 
natives were taken on board to aid in procuring reindeer. Learning that there was 
a large herd about 50 miles to the northward, the vessel enteredgthe Arctic Ocean. 
Early in the morning of July 11 the Bear, picking and pushing her way through the 
ice, reached Utan. At this place 16 deer were purchased and brought on board. 
Continuing the trip up the coast, the Bear tied up tota huge ice floe near Cape Serdze, 
Siberia. While there target practice was had at distant pieces of ice. On the 14th, 
learning that there were some deer at Chacoran, the vessel steamed over to that 
village, where 22 deer were secured. The ice closing in, the cutter was compelled 
to move a few miles farther south. At this point 73 head of deer were purchased, 
and at midnight the Bear got under way for the reindeer station at Port Clarence, 
passing through a gale on the 16th and reaching Point Spencer on the 17th, where 
she anchored. About noon on the 20th, the gale having subsided, the Bear steamed 
over to the station and landed the deer. The brig W. H. Meyer, with the annual 
supplies for the several stations and schools, was found wrecked on the beach in 
front of the station, having gone ashore during the gale on the night of the 17th. 
The supplies for the reindeer station had fortunately all been landed, but those for 
the schools at Cape Prince of Wales and Point Barrow were lost. 

On July 22 the Bear weighed anchor and headed for Siberia for another load of 
reindeer, and on July 23 she reached St. Lawrence Bay. On the 24th she steamed to 
the head of the bay, where 43 head were secured. The next day she returned to the 
reindeer station, where the deer were landed on the 26th. On the 28th, the Bear 
having taken on board Mr. and Mrs. Hanna,who had been wrecked on the W. H. Meyer, 
with their supplies received from reindeer station, sailed for Cape Prince of Wales, 
where they were landed that afternoon. Again hoisting anchor the steamer left for 
Kotzebue Sound. On the way the schooner Jessie was boarded and examined, On 
July 30 the Bear anchored in the lee of Chamisso Island. On the 31st, while the 
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vessel was lying windbound, Dr. Sharp and Mr. Justice, of the Philadelphia Academy 
_ of Sciences, and Mr. Hamilton, together with a party of officers, made an excursion 
to Choris Peninsula. On August 5 the steamer left for Point Hope, where it arrived 
next day. Here the school and whaling stations were visited, and Dr. Driggs, one of 
the teachers, who had been in that country for five years, was taken on board to 
return to the States for a vacation. 

On August 7 the Bear started up the coast for Point Barrow, wending its way 
through large packs of floating ice, and on the following day caught up with the 
whaling fleet at anchor near Icy Cape, at the southern edge of the great Arctic ice 
pack. The whaling fleet had been at anchor for nineteen days, waiting for the ice to 
open. The Bear lay there for fourteen days longer, waiting for an opportunity to 
get farther north. Parties from Point Barrow who came down the coast for their 
mail reported that the past winter had not been very cold, the lowest temperature 
being 30° below zero. Giving up all expectation of getting farther north, young ice 
forming on the sea and on the rigging of the vessel, the captain concluded to turn 
southward, which he did on August 22. The following day a shoal of walrus was 
sighted several miles away, and hunting parties were sent out and secured 10 of them. 
Picking up the walrus, the vessel continued southward, calling at Point Hope the 
next day and reaching the reindeer station August 27. Two days were spent in 
securing requisitions and finishing up the business of the year. On September 1 the 
steamer, while near St. Michael, took on board 16 destitute miners from the Yukon 
region. On the evening of September 4 the vessel anchored off the St. Lawrence 
Island village. The evening was spent in closing up the season’s business at the 
station. Requisitions were made out for another year’s supplies, last letters were 
received, farewells were spoken, and Mr. and Mrs. Gambell were again cut off from all 
communication with the outside world for another year. At 4a.m.on September 5 
the Bear was again under way. September 6 St. Matthew and Hall Islands were 

assed, and on the 7th anchor was dropped at St. Paul Island, where on the 8th a 
anding was made for a few hours. On September 9 a similar landing was made at 
St. George Island, and at noon on September 11 anchor was dropped in Dutch Harbor, 
Unalaska, closing the Arctic cruise of 1895, 

At Unalaska, by the courtesy of Capt. C. L. Hooper, Mr. Hamilton was received on 
board the United States revenue-cutter Rush, on which he remained until her arrival 
at San Francisco, October 6. On October 9 the start was made for Washington, 
which was reached on the 14th, completing a trip of about 16,000 miles during the 
season. 


INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER INTO ALASKA. 


When in the year 1890 I visited arctic Alaska for the purpose of establishing 
schools, I found the Eskimo population slowly dying off with starvation. For ages 
they and their fathers had secured a comfortable living from the products of the 
sea, principally the whale, the walrus, and the seal. The supplies of the sea had 
been supplemented by the fish and aquatic birds of their rivers and the caribou or 
wild reindeer that roamed in large herds over the inland tundra. 

The supply of these in years past was abundant and furnished ample food for all 
the people. But fifty years ago American whalers, having largely exhausted the 
supply in other waters, found their way into the North Pacific Ocean. Then com- 
menced for that section the slaughter and destruction of whales that went steadily 
forward at the rate of hundreds and thousands annually, until they were killed off 
or driven out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then followed into Bering Sea, and 
the slaughter went on. The whales took refuge among the ice fields of the Arctic 
Ocean, and thither the whalers followed. In this relentless hunt the remnant have 
been driven still farther into the inaccessible regions around the North Pole, and 
are no longer within reach of the natives. 

As the great herds of buffalo that once roamed the Western prairies have been 
exterminated for their pelts, so the whales have been sacrificed for the fat that 
incased their bodies and the bone that hung in their mouths. With the destruction 
of the whale one large source of food supply for the natives has been cut off. 

Another large supply was derived from the walrus, which once swarmed in great 
numbers in those northern seas, but commerce wanted more ivory, and the whalers 
turned their attention to the walrus, destroying thousands annually for the sake of 
their tusks. Where a few years ago they were so numerous that their bellowings 
were heard above the roar of the waves and grinding and crashing of the ice fields, 
last year I cruised for weeks seeing but few. The walrus, as a source of food sup- 
ply, is already very scarce. 

The sea lions, once so common in Bering Sea, are now becoming so few in number 
that it is with difficulty that the natives procure a sufficient number of skins to 
pe their boats, and the flesh of the walrus, on account of its rarity, has become 
a luxury. 

In the past the natives, with tireless industry, caught and cured, for use in their 
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long winters, great quantities of fish, but American canneries have already come to 
some of their streams, and will soon be found on all of them, both carrying the 
food out of the country, and, by their wasteful methods, destroying the future sup- 
ply. Five million cans of salmon annually shipped away from Alaska—and the 
business still in its infancy—means starvation to the native races in the near future. 

With the advent of improved breech-loading firearms the wild reindeer are both 
being killed off and frightened away to the remote and more inaccessible regions of 
the interior, and anoth r source of food supply is diminishing. Thus the support of 
the people is largely gone, and the process of slow starvation and extermination has 
commenced along the whole arctic coast of Alaska. 

To establish schools among a starving people would be of little service; hence 
education, civilization, and humanity alike called for relief. The sea could not be 
restocked with whale as a stream can be restocked with fish. To feed the popula- 
tion at Government expense would pauperize and in the end as certainly destroy 
them. Some other method had to be devised. This was suggested by the wild 
nomad tribes on the Siberian side of Bering Straits. They had an unfailing food 
supply in their large herds of domestic reindeer. Why not introduce the domestic 
reindeer on the American side and thus provide a new and adequate food supply? 

To do this will give the Eskimo as permanent a food supply as the cattle of the 
Western plains and sheep of New Mexico and Arizona do the inhabitants of those 
sections. It will do more than preserve life—it will preserve the self-respect of the 
people and advance them in the scale of civilization. It will change them from 
hunters to herders. It will also utilize the hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
moss-covered tundra of arctic and subarctic Alaska and make those now useless and 
barren wastes conducive to the wealth and prosperity of the United States. 

A moderate computation, based upon the statistics of Lapland, where similar cli- 
matic and other conditions exist, shows northern and central Alaska capable of 
supporting over 9,000,000 head of reindeer. 

To reclaim and make valuable vast areas of land otherwise worthless; to introduce 
large, permanent, and wealth-producing industries where none previously existed ; 
to take a barbarian people on the verge of starvation and lift them up to a comfort- 
able self-support and civilization is certainly a work of national importance. 

Returning to Washington on November 12, 1890, I addressed to the Commissioner 
of Education a preliminary report of the season’s work, emphasizing the destitute 
condition of the Alaskan Eskimo and recommending the introduction of the domestic 
reindeer of Siberia. 

On the 5th of December following, this report was transmitted by the Commis- 
sioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for his information, and on the 
15th transmitted to the Senate by Hon. George Chandler, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior. On the following day it was referred by the Senate to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

On the 19th of December Hon. Louis E. McComas, of Maryland, introduced into 
the House of Representatives a joint resolution (H. Res. No. 258) providing that the 
act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, ‘‘An act to establish agricultural experiment 
stations in connection with the colleges established in the several States,” should be 
extended by the Secretary of the Interior over Alaska, with the expectation that 
the purchase, improvement, and management of domestic reindeer should be made a 
part of the industrial education of the proposed college. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Education, and on the 9th of 
January, 1891, reported back to the House of Representatives for passage. 

It was, however, sonear the close of the short term of Congress that the resolution 
was not reached. Whenit became apparent that it would not be reached in the 
usual way, the Hon. Henry M. Teller, on the 26th of February, moved an amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 18462) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1892, appropriating $15,000 for the introduction 
of domestic reindeer into Alaska, which was carried. The appropriation failed to 
receive the concurrence of the conference committee of the House of Representatives. 

Upon the failure of the Fifty-first Congress to take action, and deprecating the 
delay of twelve months before another attempt could be made, I issued, with the 
approval of the Commissioner of Education, an appeal in the Mail and Express of 
New York City, the Boston Transcript, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and the Washington Star, as well as in a number of the religious newspapers 
of the country, for contributions to this object. The response was prompt and gen- 
erous; $2,146 were received. 

As the season had arrived for the usual visit of inspection and supervision of the 
schools in Alaska, in addition to my regular work for the schools I was authorized 
to commence the work of introducing domestic reindeer into Alaska, The natives 
of Siberia who own the reindeer, knowing nothing of the use of money, an assort- 
ment of goods for the purpose of barter for the reindeer was procured from the funds 
80 generously contributed by benevolent people. 
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The honorable Secretary of the Treasury issued instructions to Captain Healy to 
furnish me every possible facility for the purchase and transportation of reindeer 
from Siberia to Alaska. The honorable Secretary of State secured from the Russian 
Government instructions to their officers on the Siberian coast also to render what 
assistance they could, and on May 25, 1891, I again took passage on the revenue cutter 
Bear, Captain Healy in command, for the coast of Siberia. 

The proposition to introduce domestic reindeer into Alaska had excited widespread 
and generalinterest. Inthe public discussions which arose with regard to the scheme, 
a sentiment was found in some circles that it was impracticable; that on account of 
the superstitions of the natives they would be unwilling to sell their stock alive; 
further, that the nature of the reindeer was such that they would not bear ship trans- 
portation, and also that, even if they could be purchased and safely transported, the 
native dogs on the Alaskan coast would destroy or the natives kill them for food. 
This feeling, which was held by many intelligent men, was asserted so strongly and 
positively that it was thought best the first season to make haste slowly, and instead 
of purchasing a large number of reindeer to possibly die on shipboard or perhaps to 
be destroyed by the Alaskan dogs (thus at the very outset prejudicing the scheme), 
it was deemed wiser and safer to buy only a few. 

Therefore, in the time available from other educational duties during the season 
of 1891, I again carefully reviewed the ground and secured all possible additional 
information with regard to the reindeer, and, while delaying the actual establish- 
ment of a herd until another season, refuted the objections that the natives will 
not sell and the deer will not bear transportation by actually buying and transport- 
ing them. 

The work was so new and untried that many things could only be found out by 
actual experience. 

First. The wild deer men of Siberia are a very superstitious people, and need to 
be approached with great wisdom and tact. If aman shonld sell us deer'and the 
following winter an epidemic break out in his herd or some calamity befall his family, 
the Shamans would make him believe that his misfortune was all due to the sale of 
the deer. 

Second. The Siberian deer men are a nonprogressive people. They have lived for 
ages outside of the activities and progress of the world. As the fathers did, so 
continue to do their children. Now, they have never before been asked to sell their 
deer; it is a new thing to them, and they do not know what to make of it. They 
were suspicious of our designs. Another difficulty arises from the fact that they 
can not understand what we want with the reindeer. They have no knowledge of 
such a motive as doing good to others without pay. 

As a tule, the men with the largest herds, who can best afford to sell, are inland 
and difficult to reach. Then business selfishness comes in. The introduction of the 
reindeer on the American side may to some extent injuriously affect their trade in 
deer skins. From time immemorial they have been accustomed to take their skins 
to Alaska and exchange them for oil. To establish herds in Alaska will, they fear, 
ruin this business. 

Another difficulty experienced was the impossibility of securing a competent inter- 
preter. A few of the natives of the Siberian coast have spent one or more seasons 
on a whaler, and thus picked up a very little English. And upon this class we have 
been dependent in the past. 

However, notwithstanding all these difficulties and delays, Captain Healy, with 
the Bear, coasted from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, calling at the various villages and hold- 
ing conferences with the leading reindeer owners on the Siberian coast. Arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase of animals the following season. Then, to answer 
the question whether the reindeer could be purchased and transported alive, I 
bought 16 head, kept them on shipboard for some three weeks, passing through a 
gale so severe that the ship had to “lie to,” and finally landed them in good condi- 
tion at Amaknak Island, in the harbor of Unalaska. 

Upon my return to Washington City in the fall of 1891 the question was again 
urged upon the attention of Congress, and on the 17th of December, 1891, Hon. H. 
M. Teller introduced a bill (S. 1109) appropriating $15,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of introducing and 
maintaining in the Territory of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes. This bill 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Algernon S. Pad- 
dock, chairman. The committee took favorable action, and the bill was passed by 
the Senate on May 23, 1892. On the following day it was reported to the House of 
Representatives and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. A similar bill 
(H. R. 7764) was introduced into the House of Representatives by Hon. A. C. Dur- 
borow and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

On April 15 Hon.S. B. Alexander, of North Carolina, reported the bill to the House 
of Representatives with the approval of the Committee on Agriculture. The bill 
was placed on the calendar, but failed to pass the House. 
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On the 2d of May, 1892, I started for my third summer’s work on the coast of 
Siberia and Arctic Alaska in the United States revenue-cutter Bear, Capt. M. A. 
Healy, commanding, and, on the 29th of June following, selected in the northeast 
corner of Port Clarence (the nearest good harbor to Bering Straits on the American 
side) a suitable location for the establishment of an industrial school, the principal 
industry of which is the management and propagation of domestic reindeer. The 
institution is named the Teller Reindeer Station. 

During the summer of 1892 I made five visits to Siberia, purchasing and transport- 
ing to Port Clarence 171 head of reindeer. I also superintended the erection of 
a large building for the offices and residence of the superintendent of the station, 
Mr. Miner W. Bruce, of Nebraska. 

Returning to Washington in the early winter, agitation was at once commenced 
before Congress, resulting in an appropriation by the Fifty-second Congress, second 
session (March 3, 1893), of ‘$6,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for the purpose of introducing and maintaining in the Territory 
of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes.” The management of this fund was wisely 
laid upon the Commissioner of Education and was made a part of the school system 
of Alaska. 

During the spring of 1893, 79 fawns were born to the herd at the Teller Reindeer 
Station, and during the summer 127 deer were purchased in Siberia and added to the 
Alaska herd. 

At the expiration of his year’s service Mr. Bruce resigned, and Mr. W. T. Lopp, of 
Indiana, was appointed superintendent. 

During April, May, and June, 1894, 186 fawns were born to the herd, of which 41 
were lost by being frozen or deserted by their mothers. During the summer I pur- 
chased in Siberia 120 head, which were added to the herd. 

Siberian herders were employed at the beginning of the enterprise, not because 
they were considered the best, but because they were near by and were the only ones 
that could be had at the time. It was realized from the first that if the Alaskan 
Eskimo were to be taught the breeding and care of the reindeer, it was important 
that they should have the benefit of the most intelligent instructors and of the best 
methods that were in use. By universal consent it is admitted that the Lapps of 
northern Europe, because of their superior intelligence (nearly all of them being 
able to read and write and some of them being acquainted with several languages), 
are much superior to the Samoyedes deer men of northern Europe and Asia and the 
barbarous deer men of northeastern Siberia. Intelligence apphed to the raising of 
reindeer, just as to any other industry, produces the best results. 

Therefore, when in 1893 it was ascertained that the herd at Port Clarence had 
safely passed its first winter (thus assuring its permanence), I at once set about 
securing herders from Lapland. There being no public funds available to meet the 
expense of sending an agent to Norway in order to secure skilled Lapp herders, I 
had recourse again to the private benefactions of friends of the enterprise, and $1,000 
was contributed. 

Mr. William A. Kjellmann, of Madison, Wis., was selected as superintendent of the 
Teller Reindeer Station and sent to Lapland for herders. He sailed from New York 
City February 21, and landed upon his return May 12, 1894, having with him seven 
men, their wives and children, making sixteen souls in all. This was the first colony 
of Lapps ever brought to the United States. They reached the Teller Reindeer Sta- 
tion safely on July 29, having traveled over 12,500 miles. Upon reaching the station 
Mr. Kjellman took charge, relieving Mr. W. T. Lopp, who desired to return to the 
mission work at Cape Prince of Wales. 

In 1894 the Fifty-third Congress, second session, increased the reindeer appropria- 
tion to $7,500, and the same amount was appropriated in the spring of 1895, at the 
third session of the same Congress. : 

Owing to the serious illness of his wife, and her need of the services of a physician, 
that could not be had at the station, Mr. Kjellmann resigned on the 20th of July and 
returned to the States. The same day Mr. Jens C. Widstead, of Wisconsin, the 
assistant superintendent, was made superintendent, and Mr. Thorvaald Kjellmann, 
of Norway, was appointed his assistant. 

The experience of the past year has demonstrated the wisdom of procuring Lapps 
for herders. Their greater intelligence, skill, and gentleness in handling the deer, 
and the introduction of their improved methods of treatment, have greatly promoted 
the welfare of the herd. In 1894, 41 fawns out of the 186 born were lost under the 
supervision of the Siberian herders. In 1895 under the care of the Lapps but 10 
fawns were lost of 280 born at the three stations, and 7 of these were from the herd 
at Cape Prince of Wales, where no Lapp was present, thus reducing the percentage 
of loss among the calves the past spring from 22 per cent in the previous year to less 
than 1 per cent for the present year. This great saving is due to the greater skill of 
the Lapps, and would alone pay the extra expense of procuring them as herders. It 
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has also been found that there is a hearty agreement in the work between the Lapps 
and the Eskimo, 

In August, 1894, a commencement was made in the distribution from the central 
herd at the Teller Station, 119 head of deer being given to Mr. W.T. Lopp, in charge 
of the mission of the American Missionary Association at Cape Prince of Wales. In 
the spring of 1895 the herd was increased by the birth of 68 fawns. 

The Eskimo have been so little accustomed to assistance from the whites that they 
have been somewhat skeptical concerning their being permitted to ultimately own 
the reindeer. As evidence of good faith, in February, 1895, a herd of 112 head was 
intrusted to three o1 four of the most experienced native apprentices. The follow- 
ing spring during fawning season a Lapp was sent to their assistance, and they lost 
only one fawn out of the 73 born. 

The experience of the past four years has demonstrated the fact that the present 
system of procuring reindeer is too slow, and will take many years to accomplish 
the purpose of the Government. To expedite matters I would respectfully suggest 
the propriety of placing, with the consent of the Russian Government, a purchasing 
station somewhere on the Siberian coast, to remain through the year. If successful 
such a station ought to gather together 2,000 or 3,000 head and have them ready for 
transportation during the summer. Another plan, and a more feasible one, will be 
to contract with responsible parties for the purchasing and delivering of so many 
head of reindeer annually at certain designated points in Alaska, This latter plan 
will relieve the office of much anxiety. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE, 


There are in northern and central Alaska, at a moderate estimate, 400,000 square 
miles of territory that are unadapted to agriculture or the grazing of cattle, and 
that region is without an adequate food supply for the Eskimo inhabitants or the 
white miners and others who are now penetrating itin search of gold or trade. - But 
that whole region is supplied with a long, fibrous white moss (Cladonia rangiferina), 
the natural food of the reindeer, This is capable of becoming food and clothing for 
men only by its transformation into reindeer meat and furs. 

The best results in the raising of reindeer, and the most complete statistics, are 
fund in Norway and Sweden. Taking those countries as a basis, we find that the 
northern provinces, known as Lapland, contain an area of 14,000 square miles, in 
which are 322,568 head of reindeer. This gives an average of 23 reindeer to the 
square mile. 

Applying this ratio to the 400,000 square miles of arctic and subarctic Alaska (and 
there is no known reason in the general character of the country why we should not), 
we have asa result that Alaska is capable of sustaining 9,200,000 head of reindeer, 
which, at the valuation of $9 each (the price in Sweden), will be worth $83,000,000. 

In Lapland there is an average of 32 head of reindeer to each person among the 
reindeer Lapps. Applying the same average to Alaska, the 9,200,000 head of rein- 
deer will support a population of 287,500, living like the Lapps of Lapland. 


EFFECT UPON ALASKA, 


The stocking of Alaska with reindeer means— 

First. The opening up of the vast and almost inaccessible region of northern and 
central Alaska to white settlers and civilization. 

The original purpose in 1890 to introduce reindeer into Alaska was inspired by a 
eee to provide a new and more permanent food supply for the half-famishing 
Eskimo. 

Since then the discovery of large and valuable gold deposits upon the streams of 
arctic and subarctic Alaska has made the introduction of reindeer a necessity for 
the white man as well as the Eskimo, Previous to the discovery of gold there was 
nothing to attract the white settler to that desolate region, but with the knowledge 
of valuable gold deposits thousands will there make their homes, and towns and 
villages are already springing into existence. 

But that vast region, with its perpetual frozen subsoil, is without agricultural 
resources. Groceries, breadstuffs, etc., must be procured from the outside. Steamers 
upon the Yukon can bring food to the mouths of the gold-bearing streams, but the 
mines are often many miles up these unnavigable steams. Already great difficulty 
is experienced in securing sufficient food by dog-train transportation and the packing 
of the natives. The miners need reindeer transportation. 

Again, the development of the mines and the growth of settlements upon streams 
hundreds of miles apart necessitates some method of speedy travel. A dog team on 
a long journey will make on an average from 15 to 25 miles a day, and in some sec- 
tions can not make the trip at all, because they can not carry with them a sufficient 
supply of food for the dogs, and can procure none in the country through which 
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they travel. To facilitate and render possible frequent and speedy communication 
between these isolated settlements and growing centers of American civilization, 
where the ordinary roads of the States have no existence and can not be maintained 
except at an enormous expense, reindeer teams that require no beaten roads, and 
that at the close of a day’s work can be turned loose to forage for themselves, are 
essential. The introduction of reindeer into Alaska makes possible the development 
of the mines and the support of a million miners. : 

Second. The opening up of a vast commercial industry. Lapland, with 400,000 
reindeer, supplies the grocery stores of northern Europe with smoked reindeer hams, 
10 cents per pound; smoked tongues, at 10 cents each; dried hides, at $1.25 to $1.75 
each; tanned hides, $2 to $3 each, and 23,000 carcasses to the butcher shops, in addi- 
tion to what is consumed by the Lapps themselves. 

Fresh reindeer meat is considered a great delicacy. Russia exports it frozen, in 
carloads, to Germany. The Norwegian Preserving Company use large quantities of - 
it for canning. 

The tanned skins (soft and with a beautiful yellow color) have a ready sale for 
military pantaloons, gloves, bookbinding, covering of chairs and sofas, bed pil- 
lows, ete. 

The hairs are in greatdemand for the filling of life-saving apparatus (buoys, etc.), 
they possessing a wonderful degree of buoyancy. The best existing glue is made of 
reindeer horns. 

On the same basis Alaska, with its capacity for 9,200,000 head of reindeer, can 
supply the markets of America with 500,000 carcasses of venison annually, together 
with tons of delicious hams and tongues and the finest of leather. 

Surely the creation of an industry worth from $83,000,000 to $100,000,000 where 
none now exists is worth the attention of the American people. 

Third. The perpetuation, multiplication, and civilization of the Eskimos of that 
region. The Eskimos are a hardy and docile race. Their children learn readily in 
the schools, and there is no reason why they should not be made an important factor 
in the development of that land. The density of population in any section being 
largely dependent upon the quantity of the food supply, the increase of food supply 
will naturally increase the number of hardy Eskimo. 

For the nurture of the reindeer and the instruction of the native people in this 
industry, it is desirable that there should be a migration to that country of skilled 
herders and their families. The inviting of this class of European settlers will not 
crowd out the native Eskimos, but will greatly assist them in their efforts to adjust 
themselves to the raising of reindeer. Lapp families, with their greater intelli- 
gence, skill, and gentleness in handling reindeer, and their improved methods of 
treatment, wisely distributed among the Eskimos, will be an object lesson to stimu- 
late, encourage, and instruct them. 

To awaken an interest in Lapland and open the way for the securing a larger 
number of Lapp herders, I would suggest the publication for distribution in Lapland 
of a small pamphlet in the Norwegian language upon the advantages of raising rein- 
deer in Alaska. 

DECENNARY REVIEW. 


As the present year closes ten years of education in Alaska by the United States 
Government, it seems an appropriate occasion for recalling the history of the past. 
Information concerning education under the Russian Government is very meager, 
the only available sources to the English reader being the admirable work of William 
H. Dall, Alaska and its Resources (pp. 351 and 352), and the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Education. 

The first European settlers were Russians, attracted by the valuable furs and 
skins. Many of these married Indian women and raised families of mixed blood or 
creoles, As these children increased in number and grew up there began to be on 
the part of some of the fathers a felt need for schools, Accordingly Gregory Sheli- 
koff, governor of the colony, and founder of the Russian-American Fur Company, 
established a school at Kadiak about the year 1792, which was taught by the trader. 
In 1793 Catherine II, Empress of Russia, through a ukase ordered missionaries to be 
sent to her North American Colony. In accordance with this order the following 
year 11 monks sailed from Ochotsk for Kadiak Island in charge of Archimandrite 
Josasaph, an elder in the order of Augustine Friars, who were expected to take 
charge of schools as well as churches. In 1805 the Imperial chamberlain and com- 
missioner, Count Nikolai Resanoff, organized a school at Kadiak under the name of 
the ‘‘ House of Benevolence of the Empress Maria,” in which were taught the Rus- 
sian language, arithmetic, and the Greek religion. In 1805 a school was opened at 
Sitka. It held a very precarious existence, however, until 1820, when it came under 
the charge of a naval officer who kept a good school for thirteen years. In 1833 
this school came under the direction of Etolim, who still further increased its effi- 
ciency. Etolin was a creole, who by force of ability and merit, raised himself to 
the higtest position in the country, that of chief director of the fur company and 
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— of the colony. He was a Lutheran, the patron of schools and churches, 
ile governor he erected a Protestant church at Sitka and presented it with a 
small pipe organ, which is still in use. 

In 1840, besides the colonial school at Sitka, was one for orphan boys and sons of 
workmen and subaltern employees of the fur company, in which were taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, mechanical trades, and religion. In 1839 a girls’ 
school of a similar character was established and the number of boarders limited 
to 40. In 1841 a theological school was established at Sitka, which, in 1849, was 
advanced to the grade of a seminary. This made five schools at Sitka—two for the 
children of the lower class, two for the higher class, and one seminary. About the 
time of the transfer of the country the teachers were recalled to Russia and the 
schools suspended. 

But with the change of government came a new people. The majority of the 
Russians left the country and their places were taken by Americans. Many came in 
from California, and on the 8th of November, 1867, less than a month from the time 
that the country passed under the United States flag, the citizens called a meeting 
and formed a temporary local government, and on the 18th of December, 1867, a 
petition, formed by 49 persons, 2 of whom “made their mark,” was presented to the 
common council, asking that a citizens’ meeting might be called to empower the 
council to establish a school. On the 20th of March, 1868, the council adopted some 
school regulations and appointed three trustees, who exercised a joint control with a 
committee of officers from the military post at Sitka. During the winter of 1868-69 
a school building was purchased. The annual reports of the trustees have disap- 
peared, and there is nothing to show the time when teaching commenced. In October, 
1869, the council voted that the salary of the teacher should be $75 per month in 
coin, and on March 1, 1871, it was ordered to be $25 per month, which evidently 
means that at the latter period the post commander withdrew the $50 per month 
which had been paid from the army funds. On the 12th of August, 1871, permission 
was given the bishop of the Greek Church to teach the Russian language one hour 
each day in the public school. During 1873 the school seems to have died out. 

In 1879 and 1880 an attempt was made to establish a school for Russian children, 
which was taught by Mr. Alonzo E. Austin and Miss Etta Austin. In the winter of 
1877 and 1878 Rev. John G. Brady was appointed to Sitka, and in April, 1878, a 
school was opened by Mr. Brady and Miss Fanny E. Kellogg. In December, through 
a combination of circumstances, it was discontinued. In the spring of 1880 Miss 
Olinda Austin was sent out by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions from New 
York City, and commenced school April 5 in one of the guardhouses, with 103 chil- 
dren present. This number increased to 130. Then some of the parents applied for 
admission, but could not be received, as the room would not accommodate any more. 

In November some of the boys applied to the teacher for permission to live in the 
schoolhouse. At home, they alleged, there was so much drinking, talking, and 
carousing that they could not study. The teacher replied that she had no accom- 
modations, bedding, or food for them. But they were so much in earnest that they 
said they would provide for themselves. Upon receiving permission, seven native 
boys, 13 and 14 years of age, bringing a blanket each, voluntarily left their homes 
and took up their abode in a vacant room of one of the Government buildings. Thus 
commenced the boarding department of the Sitka school. Soon other boys joined 
them. Capt. Henry Glass, who succeeded Captain Beardslee in the command of the 
U.S.S8. Jamestown, from the first, with his officers, especially Lieut. F. M. Symonds, 
U. 8. N., took a deep interest in the school. As he had opportunity he secured boys 
from distant tribes and placed them in the institution, until there were 27 boys in the 
boarding department. 

In the winter of 1882 the schoolhouse was burned, and the boys took refuge in an 
abandoned Government stable, which was fitted up for them. In the fall of 1882, 
after consultation with the collector of customs, the commander of the United States 
man-of-war, and the leading citizens, I selected a new location for the school outside 
of village limits and erected a two-and-a-half story building, 100 by 50 feet in size. 
This location was donated to the Board of Home Missions by the Rey. John G. Brady. 

In 1869 Mr. Vincent Collier, secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, paid 
a visit to the native tris along the southern coast of Alaska, and upon his return 
to Washington made a report of his journey, among other things, recommending an 
appropriation of $100,000 to provide schools of instruction in the primary branches 
of the English language for the natives of Alaska. The report was indorsed by the 
Hon. J. D. Cox, Secretary of the Interior, and on April 22, 1870, transmitted to the 
Hon. James Harlan, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, United States 
Senate. In the bill before Congress making appropriation for the Indian Depart- 
ment, etc., for 1870-71, a proviso was added for the support of industrial and other 
schools among the Indian tribes not otherwise provided for, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $100,000. The Indian Peace Commis- 
sion had recommended a specilic appropriation for the Indians in Alaska, as also 
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had the Secretary of the Interior. Congress preferred to make the appropriation 
general, leaving it to the Secretary to apply such part to the Alaskan Indians as in 
his discretion he might think best. 

On the 16th of March, 1870, the Hon. John Eaton, Ph. D., LL. D., was appointed 
United States Commissioner of Education. From the very first he took a special and 
deep interest in trying to secure education in Alaska; and in his first Annual Report 
(1870), pages 336, 337, and 345, he makes a plea for the establishment of schools in 
Alaska, Again, in his Annual Report for 1871 (p. 404) he calls attention to the 
appropriation of $100,000 previously mentioned, and states the fact that nothing had 
been done with it so far as pertained to education in Alaska, and closes with this 
paragraph: 

“At the last session of the Forty-first Congress, an appropriation of $100,000 was 
made for ‘industrial and other schools among the Indian tribes not otherwise pro- 
vided for.’ This amount was recommended by the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
with the expectation that a considerable proportion would be used in establishing 
free schools among the Alaska and Aleutian Indians. It does not appear that any 
steps have been taken for that purpose, the money being expended among other 
tribes. No effort has so far been made to educate these Indians, estimated as num- 
bering more than 70,000 souls. The discovery of gold induces the migration of 
whites. The few trading operations are also gathering a large force of employees. 
There is great need of some practicable educational work in this Territory.” 

In bis Annual Report for 1872 (pp. 20, 21), he again calls attention to the neglected 
condition of Alaska, saying: 

“Alaska lies entirely outside of all organized efforts for education, and presents 
the singular fact of being an integral part of the boasted most progressive nation 
in the world, and yet without the least possible provision to save its children from 
growing up in the grossest ignorance and barbarism. No report has been received 
by the office from the two schools which the Fur-Seal Company is bound by its con- 
tract to support among the Aleutians.” 

In his Report for 1873 (p.424), he publishes a letter from Capt. Charles Bryant, 
agent for the Unitcd States Treasury Department, giving information of the two 
schools upon the Pribilof Islands, which the Alaska Commercial Company, in virtue 
of its lease with the Treasury Department, is under obligation to maintain during 
eight months in each year of the lease, commencing with May 1, 1870. In the Annual 
Report for 1875 (p. 463), he publishes a long letter from William H. Dall with regard 
to the need of educational privileges in Alaska. In the Annual Report for 1877 
(p. 3, x1), he publishes a long report from Sheldon Jackson, superintendent of Pres- 
byterian missions in Alaska, giving an account of the commencement of schools by 
the Home Missionary Society of thu Presbyterian Church of the United States of 
America. In the Annual Report for 1878 (pp. 2, xvii and 266), he gives a second report 
of Sheldon Jackson upon the progress of the Presbyterian schools in southeast 
Alaska; also, the character and customs of the native population. Inthe Annual Re- 
port for 1879 (p. 264), he publishes the third report of Mr. Jackson. In the Annual 
Report for 1880 (pp. liv and 350), occurs another report of Mr. Jackson on the progress 
of the Presbyterian schools, Also the Annual Report of Education for 1881 (pp. 
Ixxviii and 286). 

This brings us to the commencement of organized education by the United States 
Government. The securing of action during all these years it will be noticed the 
deep interest taken by Dr. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, and when, in 
the year 1877, I came to Washington to try and influence Congress to make provision 
for education in Alaska I received a warm welcome from the Commissioner and 
every facility and encouragement that it was in his power to render. I found inthe 
general public very great indifference with regard to Alaska, The prevailing opinion 
was that there was nothing.in that distantssection worth the attention of the national 
Congress. The struggle to awakeu a public interest throughout the country and 
through that influence to secure action by Congress was a long and tedious one. 

In the winter of 1877-78 I visited many of the leading cities of the country from 
Boston to Chicago and St. Louis, making addresses upon the condition of Alaska; 
also as I had opportunity wrote articles on the subject for the public press. These 
addresses and articles were repeated again in the winters of 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 
1882, and 1883. ; 

On December 10, 1877, at my suggestion the Revs. Dr. Henry Kendall and Cyrus 
Dickson, secretaries of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
addressed a letter to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, asking for Government 
aid for education in Alaska. In the spring of 1879 Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the 
Interior, called upon Dr. Henry Kendall and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who were about to 
visit Alaska, for a report upon the condition of the natives of Alaska, which report 
was sent to the Secretary of the Interior October15, 1879. In reply the honorable Sec- 
retary of the Interior suggested the enlargement or increase of former efforts in the 
way of holding conventions throughout the country and rousing public sentiment. 
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This suggestion was adopted with the result that petitions and memorials com- 
menced pouring in upon Congress. In January, 1880, Hon, James A. Garfield pre- 
sented a series of these memorials! in the House of Representatives, and on the 2d 
of February, 1880, Hon. Henry L. Dawes presented similar memorials in the Senate. 

Through the rising public sentiment, and especially the influence of Gen. John 
Eaton, the Commissioner of Education, there was secured on December 1, 1880, an 
official recognition of the needs of Alaska when President Hayes, in his message to 
Congress, said with regard to Alaska: ‘‘The problem is to supply the Territory for 
@ population so scattered and so peculiar in its origin and condition. The natives 
are reported to be tractable and self-supporting, and if properly instructed doubt- 
less would advance rapidly in civilization, and a new factor of prosperity would be 
added to the national life. I therefore recommend the requisite legislation upon the 
subject.” 

[ee on December 6, 1881, recognition was secured in the annual message to 

Congress of President Arthur, who says: ‘‘I regret to state that the people of 
Alaska have reason to complain that they are as yet unprovided with any form of 
government by which life or property can be protected. While the extent of its 
population does not justify the application of the costly machinery of territorial 
administration, there is immediate necessity for constituting snch a form of govern- 
ment as will promote the education of the people and secure the administration of 
justice.” 
: Again in his message to Congress December 4, 1882, President Arthur says: ff Alaska 
is still without any form of civil government. If means were provided for the edu- 
cation of its people and for the protection of their lives and property the immense 
resources of that region would invite permanent settlers and open new fields for 
industry and enterprise.” 

Upon the 4th of February, 1882, Gen. John Eaton sent a special letter to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior calling attention anew to the need of schools in 
Alaska. On the 8th day of the same month the Hon. 8. J. Kirkwood, Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitted the same to the President, and upon the 15th of February, 
1882, the President transmitted both letters to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 2 
ee a a Be 


1 Whereas the United States is responsible for the proper care and government of Alaska, the native 
inhabitants of which and creoles of mixed blood are docile, peaceful, partially civilized, apt in the 
mechanical arts, and anxious for instruction; and 

Whereas it is believed to be the wise policy as well as duty of the Government to adopt prompt 
measures for their education, with a view to their admission to the rights of citizenship; and 

Whereas it is both cheaper and more humane to give them educational facilities now than to fight 
them hereafter at a largely increased cost; and 

Whereas they are a self-supporting people, needing no annuities, clothing, or rations from the Gov- 
ernment, but do need teachers, which they can not procure for themselves; and 

Whereas the Government receives an annual revenue from Alaska of $317,500, and only returns to 
that country in the form of salaries of United States officers, pay of monthly mail steamer, support 
of steam revenue-cutter, etc., the sum of about $65,000, leaving a net revenue of over $250,000: There- 
fore, 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, do hereby memorialize your honorable body to 
appropriate from the revenue of Alaska in the Treasury the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to be expended by the Commissioner of Education, under the direction of the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior, for the establishment, under competent teachers, of schools for the 
instruction of the native population and creoles of Alaska in the English language, the common 
branches of an English education, the principles of a republican government, and such industrial 
pursuits as may seem best adapted to their circumstances. 


2 To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
inclosing a letter from the Commissioner of Education, in which the recommendation is made that an 
appropriation of $50,000 be made for the purpose of education in Alaska. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. / 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 15, 1882. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1882. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for your consideration, a letter from the Commissioner 
of Education, in which he recommends that an appropriation of $50,000 be made for the establishment 
and maintenance of schools in Alaska. 
I concur in the recommendation that the appropriation be made. 
Very respectfully, S. J. Kirkwoop, Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 4, 1889. 


Sm: My attention is called to tho provisions of the law determining the purpose and duties of this 
office, which provides that it shall ‘‘collect statistics and facts showing the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and to diffuse such information respecting the organ- 
ization and management of schools and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise 
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Following this movement of the highest officials of the land, a series of lectures 
by myself on Alaska was arranged in the various churches of the different de- 
nominations in Washington, in February, 1882, and a card of invitation giving 
the dates and places of said lectures, was sent to each Congressman. In April of 
the same year, Dr. John M. Reid, secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missions, and 
Dr. Henry L. Morehouse, secretary of the Baptist Home Missions, and Dr. Henry 
Kendall and William C. Roberts, secretaries of the Presbyterian Home Missions, at 
my request sent printed circulars to leading and influential men of their respective 
denominations throughout the United States, asking them to circulate petitions in 
their sections for signature to be mailed to their respective Congressmen, asking for 
the establishment of schools in Alaska. 

The general assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
in session at Saratoga Springs, May, 1883, took the following action: 

“‘In view of the pressing needs of Alaska, where our missions have been singularly 
successful, we recommend that the general assembly appoint a committee of five per- 
sons, who shall wait upon the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Interior, asking of the Government through them the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment among these people of Alaska, and pressing upon them the necessity of 
establishing industrial schools in that Territory.” 

At the fifty-first annual meeting of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Saratoga Springs, May 25, 1883, the following resolution was adopted: 

“‘The committee on work among the Indians reported. * * * From the country 
of Alaska comes a cry for help as pitiful and as hopeless as any that ever startled 
Christian ears from the lands beyond the sea. What answer will our great denomi- 
nation make to this repeated appeal? We repeat the recommendation made to the 
society a year ago, that missionaries be sent as soon as practicable to the Indians of 
Alaska.” Report adopted. 

The following was ordered sent to the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 

“Resolved, That as Alaska is the only section of the United States where Govern- 
mental or local aid has not been furnished for the education of the people; and as 
the establishment of schools will assist in civilizing the native population, prevent 
Indian wars, and prepare them for citizenship; 

“Therefore, the American Baptist Home Missionary Society in session at Saratoga 
Springs, May, 1883, would respectfully petition you to renew your recommendation 
to Congress for an educational appropriation for Alaska.” 


promote the cause of education throughout the country;’’ and it is affirmed that I have not yet made 
any specific recommendation with regard to education in Alaska. I can not claim to be ignorant of 
the fact that there is no law either for the protection of life or property or for the establishment of 
schools in that Territory, nor would I be among those who are indifferent to facts reflecting so unfa- 
vorably upon us as a people. I have sought diligently to gather all information in regard to the 
education of the children of Alaskans, as will be seen by reference to the several reports of this office. 
Prior to the purchase of Alaska the Russian Government had schools in portions of that country. 
‘When it was transferred to the United States those schools were generally discontinued, and the entire 
Territory, with few exceptions, has been left without any means of education. From the census of 
1880 we learn that there are about 30,000 people in Alaska, and of these it is believed there are abou; 
10,000 children or young people who ought to have some school privileges. 

With regard to this people, it may be observed— 

(1) That they are docile, peaceful, and have here and there some knowledge of useful industries; 
are apt in the mechanical arts, and anxious for instruction. 

(2) They are a self-supporting people, needing no annuities, clothing, or rations from the Govern- 
ment, but do need teachers that they can not procure for themselves. These teachers should instruct 
them not only in letters, but in the arts of civilized life and the duties of American citizenship. 

(3) If given an opportunity for this kind of instruetion for a few years they would, it is believed, 
make yood progress in throwiug off tribal relations and in preparation to become an integral portion 
of the American people, thus contributing to the common wealth and prosperity of the country. 

(4) It is well known that civilization in approaching an untutorod people may be their destruction 
by sending its vices before its virtues. It is equally well known that various weeds spring up spon- 
seus nely, where useful plants must be cultivated, and that not neglect but painstaking care is neces- 
sary to the improvement of the human mind. 

he people of Alaska having received some measure of aid from the Russian Government, have 
expected the same from the United States. The natives, already to a limited extent demoralized by 
the introduction of intemperance and disease, it is thought would, by the introduction of schools, be 
prepared better to resist these evils and stand a far better chance to be a permanent and prosperous 
race. 

(5) The development of the fishing interests, the discovery of gold, and the increase of commerce in 
that region are now calling public attention to it, and the time seems to have arrived when school 
privileges should be immediately provided. In 1870 Congress appropriated $50,000 for educational 
purposes in Alaska, which, on account of difficulties of administration at that time, was not expended 
there. This amount could now be expended there, I am sure, with most satisfactory results. 

In accordance, therefore, with these considerations, and in order not to come short of any duty 
required of me by law, I have the honor to recommend that Congress be requested to appropriate 
$50,000 for the establishment and maintenance of schools for instruction in letters and in ustry, at 
such points in Alaska as shall be designated by the honorable Secretary of the Interior. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN Eaton, Commissioner, 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
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Feeling the need, not only of enlisting the churches, as had been done through 
their central missionary societies, but also the educators of the land in behalf of 
Alaska, on the 23d of March, 1882, through the courtesy of Gen. John Eaton, Com- 
missioner of Education, I was invited to address the superintendents’ section of the 
National Education Association, at their meeting in Washington, on the needs of 
Alaska. The association unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

““Whereas the native population of Alaska have alone of all sections of our com- 
mon country been overlooked in educational provisions, and, whereas, the President 
has sent to Congress a special message asking for an appropriation of $50,000 for 
education in Alaska, to be disbursed through the National Bureau of Education ; 
Therefore, 

“Resolved, That this association earnestly request the Committees on Education and 
Labor of the Senate and House of Representatives to give favorable consideration to 
the above request.” 

The year 1883 was signalized by the unanimous action of the various educational 
associations that I could visit and address. On July 11, 1883, at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the National Education Association held at Saratoga, N, Y,, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


“To the Friends of Education: 

“The National Education Association of the United States, in session at Saratoga 
Bernas, July 9-11, 1883, took the following action with reference to education in 

aska: 

‘Whereas Alaska is the only large section of the United States for which some 
educational provision has not been made by law; and 

“‘ Whereas it is a reflection upon our interest in universal education that Alaska 
should be worse off than when under the control of Russia, the United States having 
neglected to continue the schools that for many years were sustained by the Russian 
Government, or substitute better ones in their places; and 

‘Whereas the President of the United States transmitted to the last Congress a 
paper from the honorable Commissioner of Education, calling attention to this 
neglect; Therefore, 

‘* Resolved, (1) That the president and secretary of this association be requested 
to prepare a paper asking the Government to make some provision for an industrial 
training school at Sitka, the capital; and for an appropriation to be expended by the 
Commissioner of Education, under the direction of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, for the establishment of schools at such points in Alaska as may be desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Education. 

(2) That copies of the paper so prepared, signed on behalf of this association by 
the president and secretary, shall be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and the Committees on Labor and 
Education in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Similar action has been taken by the department of superintendence of the asso- 
ciation, by the National Education Assembly, and by the Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut State teachers’ associations. 

“In accordance with the above resolution of the association, we have sent memo- 
rials to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and both Houses of Congress. 

. “Since then we are gratified to notice that the President in his annual message, and 
the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs in their annual 
ani to Congress have earnestly called the attention of that body to the needs of 

aska, 

“‘Further action is dependent upon Congress. But in the many interests claiming 
the attention of Congress and the pressure of political matters preceding a Presi- 
dential election, nothing will be done, unless the friends of education flood Congress 
with petitions asking special attention to the urgent needs of schools in Alaska. 

‘Please therefore take the inclosed, or some similar petition, sign it yourself, offer 
it to as many friends and neighbors as convenient, and then mail it at an early date 
to your Representative in Congress, or to either of the Senators from your State, or 
to the person named in the petition. 

““THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
“H. S. TarBELL, Secretary.” 


This paper was printed as a circular and sent by the thousand to the public-school 
teachers of the country. 

At the second annual meeting of the National Education Assembly held at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., August 9-12, 1883, upon motion of Gen. T. J. Morgan, the following 
action was taken: 

“* Resolved, That we recognize with profound gratitude to God the cheering prog- 
ress that marks the efforts to civilize the American Indians; that we see in this an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the continuance on the part of the Government 
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of the so-called peace policy; that we urge upon Congress the enlargement of the 
work already in progress, until adequate provision shall be made for the systematic 
education of all Indians of proper school age; that we specially urge the importance 
of appropriation of money for general education in Alaska and for the establishment 
of an industrial and normal school at Sitka; that we pledge ourselves, and call upon 
all philanthropists, not only to aid the Government in this great work, but to do all 
that can be done, privately and publicly, to carry forward this great enterprise, 
until the American Indians become American citizens, with individual rights of 
property and suffrage and individual responsibilities and duties.” 

On the 19th of October, 1883, the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, in ses- 
sion at New Haven, took action as follows: 

“« Resolved, That we specially urge the importance of the appropriation of money 
for general education in Alaska and for the establishment of an industrial and nor- 
mal school at Sitka; that we pledge ourselves and cal] upon all philanthropists not 
only to aid the Government in this great work, but to do all that can be done pri- 
vately and publicly to carry forward this great enterprise until the American Indians 
become American citizens with individual rights of property and suffrage, and indi- 
vidual responsibilities and duties.” 

They were followed by the Vermont State Teachers’ Association, in session at Mont- 
pelier October 25, 1883, who reported: 

“The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, in session at Montpelier October 24 to 
27, 1883, learn with regret that since the transfer of Alaska from Russia to the United 
States, sixteen years have been allowed to pass without extending to the population 
educational advantages. We feel ashamed as American citizens that any section of 
our land should be worse off under our control than under the control of Russia, we 
having failed to continue the schools which for many years were sustained by the 
Russian Government. We learn, therefore, with great pleasure that on February 15, 
1882, the President transmitted to Congress a communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior recommending that an appropriation of $50,000 be made for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools in Alaska, and that the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior proposed to make to the coming Congress a recommendation for industrial 
schools in that country; therefore, we join in the earnest request of the better por- 
tion of the American people that an appropriation be made for the establishment of 
an industrial training school similar to those at Carlisle and Hampton, at Sitka, the 
capital. Also for the establishment under the direction of the National Bureau of 
Education of schools at the thin centers of population in Alaska. That copies of 
this paper signed by the president and secretary of this association be transmitted 
to the honorable Secretary of the Interior and to both Houses of Congress.” 

The same resolution was presented and adopted at the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association the following day. 

Massachusetts brought up the rear at her State Teachers’ Association in session at 
Boston, December 27 to 29: 

“Resolved, That this association cordially seconds the efforts of those who are striv- 
ing to induce the Congress of the United States to appropriate money for public 
education in the Territory of Alaska.” 

This list of educational conventions was crowned by a mass meeting held in Park 
Street Congregational Church in Boston on Sabbath evening, December 30. It was 
to have been presided over by Hon. Wendell Phillips, but being prevented from 
attending, Mr. Joseph Cook took his place. Mr. Phillips, however, showed his special 
interest by sending to the mass meeting the following letter, which was his last 
public letter on earth—a fit closing for his noble life. As his strength had been spent 
for the freedom of the slaves and the deliverance of the oppressed, it was suitable 
that his last public act should be a plea for Alaska. 


1 Boston, Mass., December 29, 1883. 


My DEAR Sir: What excuse the United States Government can offer for leaving Alaska without 
magistracy or schools passes my conjecture. 

For some fourteen or fifteen years we have owed her a government and received large revenue from 
the Territory. Still it remains without law, magistracy, or schools. If it were so poor a country that 
we dreaded the expense of a government we might make some pretense of explanation—though in any 
circumstance we are bound to protect life and property wherever our flag floats, and see that the rising 
generation are fitted for citizenship and the duties of life. But Alaska has poured millions into the 
treasury, and one-third of what we have annually received would suflice for the whole expense of a 
government and schools. If we were called upon to make a beginning and introduce law and educa- 
tton there might be ashadow of excuse in this delay. But Russia had provided for both, and when we 
bought the province we had but to continue what she had established. From every point of view the 
condition of Alaska is a disgrace to our Government, and calls for immediate action. Cease to receive 
revenue from Alaska or give her an equivalent by protecting life and property, securing peace, and 
offering to every man, woman, and child the means of fitting themselves for citizenship and their 
duties. If we have not lejsure to attend to our citizens, then, as the woman said ta Philip of Macedon, 
‘Cease to be King." I wish I could be with you to-morrow evening and give my aid in urging all this 
on the immediate attention of Congress. 

Yours, respectfully, WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Rev. SHELDON JACKSON. 
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With the hearty action and request of the National Education Association, already 
quoted, petitions were printed by the hundred thousand and sent to the public-school 
teachers of the United States, large numbers of whom secured signatures in their 
respective sections, and then sent them to Congress. Accompanying these, President 
Arthur, on the 4th of December, 1883, in his message to Congress, says: 

‘“‘T trust that Congress will not fail at the present session to put Alaska under the 
protection of law. Its people have repeatedly remonstrated against our neglect to 
afford them the maintenance and protection expressly guaranteed by the terms of 
the treaty whereby that Territory was ceded to the United States. For sixteen years 
they have pleaded in vain for that which they should have received without the 
asking. They have no law for the collection of debts, the support of education, the 
conveyance of property, the administration of estates, or the enforcement of con- 
tracts; none, indeed, for the punishment of criminals, except such as offend against 
certain customs, commerce, and navigation acts. The resources of Alaska, especially 
in fur, mines, and lumber, are considerable in extent, and capable of large develop- 
ment, while its geographical situation is one of political and commercial importance. 
The promptings of interest, therefore, as well as considerations of honor and good 
faith, demand the immediate establishment of civil government in that Territory.” 

Spurred by the tens of thousands of petitions, as well as the repeated messages of 
the President, Messrs. Miller, Platt, Harrison, Rosencranz, Phelps, and others intro- 
duced bills either in the Senate or House of Representatives for establishing a civil 

overnment of some sort for the Territory, which resulted in the adoption of what 
is known as the Harrison bill, creating a government and schools in Alaska, which 
became a law on May 17, 1884. Thus culminated my long struggle, from 1877 to 1884, 
for education and civil government in Alaska, during which I delivered over 900 
addresses on Alaska, held public meetings in all the leading cities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, had hearings before the committees of the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, 
and Forty-eighth Congresses, besides securing the cooperation of the missionary 
societies and the educational interests of the entire country. 

The ‘‘campaign of education” that secured from Congress schools for Alaska, also 
secured the extension of law and government over that section.! 


ak esd Hon. John Eaton, LL. D., then Commissionerof Education, in his annual report for 1882-83 (pp. 
v, xlvi), says: 

‘Ag this report is going through the press, the House of Representatives, on the 14th of May, 1884, 
passed the Senate bill providing a civil government for Alaska, which was signed by the President 
op thel7th. This act creates a governor ata salary of $3,000, a judge at $3,000, a district attorney 
at $2,500, a marshal at $2,500, a clerk at $2,500, four commissioners at $1,000 each and fees, and four 
deputy marshals at $750 each and fees. These officers are appointed by the President, with the 
exception of the na a marshals, who are appointed by the marshal. The seat of government is 
established at Sitka. The four commissioners and four deputy marshals are to reside respectively at 
Sitka, Wrangell, Juneau, and Unalaska. 

‘The laws of Oregon, so far as applicable, are extended over the district. A term of the district 
court is to be held each year at Sitka, commencing on the first Monday of May, and one at Wrangell, 
beginning on the first Monday in November. No provision is made for a territorial legislature or a 
delegate in Congress. The general land laws of the United States are not extended over the country. 
The squatter rights of Indians and others are recognized. Mission stations are continued in the 
occupancy of the 640 acres now claimed by them. The owners of mining claims can perfect their 
titles in the usual way. : 

“The governor is required to inquire into the operations of the Alaska Commercial Company and 

annually report to Congress the result of such inquiries and any and all violations by said company 
of the agreement SET adaadiae the United States and said company. 
- “The Secretary of the Interior is directed to select two of the ofiicers, who, together with the gov- 
ernor, shall constitute a commission to examine into and report upon the condition of the Indians 
residing in said Territory; whatlands, if any, should be reserved for their use; what provision shall 
be made for their education; what rights by occupation of settlers should be recognized, and all other 
facts that may be necessary to enable Congress to determine what limitations or conditions should be 
imposed when the land laws of the United States shall be extended to said district. 

“The importation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors in said district, except for medici- 
nal, mechanical, and scientific purposes, are prohibited. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is directed to make needful and proper provision for the education 
of the children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, without reference to race, until such time as 
permanent provision shall be made for the same, and the sum of $25,000 is appropriated for this pur- 

se. 

“Thus, after seventeen years of delay, a government has been secured for Alaska. In respect to 
this successful result this Bureau has endeavored to do its whole duty by obtaining trustworthy 
information in regard to the condition of the inhabitants and their educational needs, and by furnish- 
ing it to the Government officers and to the people. In this effort Prof. W.H. Dall, of the United 
States Coast Survey, and Rey. G. H. Atkinson, D. D., of Oregon, were especially helpful. 

““'The report of this office for 1870 had a notice of education in Alaska, and year after year these 
notices were continued as data warranted. 

‘In 1876 the Commissioner of Education, as representative of the Department of the Interior, 
expended a portion of the funds at his control to secure a representation of native life in Alaska for 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

“Jn February, 1882, a special report from this office on Education in Alaska, recommending an 
appropriation of $50,000 for schools, was made to the Secretary of the Interior, and by him forwarded 
to Das ess through the President. 

“In 1877 Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., superintendent of Presbyterian missions for the Rocky 
Mountain Territories, having had his attention called to Alaska, visited the southeastern portion, and 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On the 2d day of March, 1885, the honorable Secretary of the Interior assigned the 
work of making provision for the education of the children in Alaska to the Bureau 
of Education. 

‘(DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
‘¢ Washington, D. C., March 2, 1885. 


“Sir: Section 13 of the act providing a civil government for Alaska devolves upon 
the Secretary of the Interior the duty of making needful and proper provision for 
the education of children of school age in that Territory until permanent provision 
shall be made for the same. 

“The nature of the duties assigned by section 516 of the Revised Statutes to the 
Commissioner of Education would seem to point him out as the proper officer through 
whom the purpose of Congress should be carried into execution. 

“T have to request, therefore, that you prepare a plan of operation and initiate snch 


steps as are necessary and proper for carrying into effect the legislation abovereferred 
to, reporting the results of the same as may be hereafter directed by the Secretary of 
the Interior or whenever in your judgment there may be occasion for so doing. 
“‘Very respectfully, etc., 
“H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
““The COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION.” 


It was a work of great magnitude, in a new and untried field, and with unknown 
difficulties. It was a work so unlike any other that the experience of the past in 
other Departments could not be the sole guide. It was a problem peculiar to itself, 
and must be worked out by and for itself. It covered an area of one-sixth of the 
United States. The schools to be established would be from 4,000 to 6,000 miles from 
headquarters at Washington, and from 100 to 1,000 miles from one another. And 
that in an inaccessible country, only one small corner of which has any public means 
of intercommunication. ‘The teachers of five schools in southeastern Alaska would 
be able to receive a monthly mail; the larger number of the others could only receive 
a chance mail two or three times a year, and still others only one annually. 

It was to establish English schools among a people the larger portion of whom do 
not speak or understand the English language, the difficulties of which will be 
better appreciated if you conceive of an attempt being made to instruct the children 


ee eee 
established the first American school in that section on the 10th of August, 1877, with Mrs. A. R. 
McFarland as teacher. Later he established schools at Sitka, Haines (Chilkats), Boyd (Hoonahs), 
and Jackson (Hydahs). Returning to the States, Dr. J ackson commenced an agitation to arouse the 
dormant public sentiment of the country in behalf of a government.and schools for Alaska. He held 
public meetings in many of the leading cities and many of the prominent towns: from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, delivering from 1878 to 1884 about nine hundred addresses on Alaska. He went before 
committees of the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth Congresses, and with unflagging 
zeal sought.to enlist the interest of Congressmen. He secure the hearty cooperation of the mission- 
pats meaienias of the Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Moravian, and Presbyterian 
churches, 

“In 1880 he published a book on Alaska, and on March 23, 1882, delivered an address before the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association, which was printed by this 
Bureau in Circular of Information No. 2, 1882. Of this circular three editions have been called for. 
mea an aggregate of 60,000 copies. During the summer of 1883 he visited the twent -second 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association of the United States, the second National 
Educational Assembly, and the State Teachers’ associations of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, each of which passed strong resolutions asking Congress to provide a 
school system for Alaska. \ 

“Through these meetings the teachers became interested, and thousands of petitions, from teachers, 
scattered from Maine to Texas and from Florida to Oregon, were sent to Congressmen, asking for 
schools for Alaska. So persistent and continuous was the pressure invoked by Dr. Jackson from 80 
many, varied, and widely separated forces, that when the pill was reached Congress passed it with 
great unanimity.” 


HovuskE oF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. O., May 1, 1885. 


My Dear Sm: In view of the very great and general interest manifested in regard to everything 
pertaining to Alaska, I feel like congratulating you on the reward you are now receiving for your long, 
unwearied, and very efficient labors on behalf of that distant portion of our country. When I remem- 
ber your faithful work for Alaska while you were superintendent of Presbyterian Missions for the 
Rocky Mountain Territories, your able and successful efforts to arouse public sentiment in behalf of 
a government and schools for Alaska, and your addresses all over the country on the subject, taken 
with what has come under my personal observation while a Member of the Forty-eight Congress and 
a member of the Committee on Territories and on the sub committee having in charge the bill pro- 
posing a civil government for Alaska, I say without any hesitation that in my humble judgment, to 
you more than to any other one man or agency is due the success thus far attained in the direction of 
the establishing of a form of government, and the improvement in the condition of the inhabitants of 
Alaska. I took from the first, a special interest in the bill before our committee because of the infor- 
mation you furnished and your connection with the matter. Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on your appointment as the first superintendent of public instruction for Alaska, and believe me 

Yours, very truly, 
F. A. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress Twenty-first District, New York.) 
Rev. SHELDON Jackson, D.D 
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of New York or Georgia in arithmetic, geography, and other common-school branches 
through the medium of Chinese teachers and text-books. Of the 36,000 people in 
Alaska, not over 2,000 speak the English tongue, and they are mainly in three 
settlements. 

It was to instruct a people, the greater portion of whom are uncivilized, who need 
to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws of health, improvement of dwellings, 
better methods of housekeeping, cooking, and dressing, more remunerative forms of 
labor, honesty, chastity, the sacredness of the marriage relation, and everything 
that elevates man. So that, side by side with the usual school drill in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, there is need of instruction for the girls in housekeeping, 
cooking, and gardening, in cutting, sewing, and mending; and for the boys in 
carpentering and other forms of woodworking, boot and shoemaking, and the various 
trades of civilization. 

lt was to furnish educational advantages to a people, large classes of whom are 
too ignorant to appreciate them, and who require some form of pressure to oblige 
them to keep their children in school regularly. It was a system of schools among 
a people, who, whilein the main only partially civilized, yet have a future before 
them as American citizens. 

It was the establishment of schools in a region where not only the schoolhouse but 
also the teacher’s residence must be erected, and where a portion of the material 
must be transported from 1,500 to 4,500 miles, necessitating a corresponding increase 
in the school expenditure. 

It was the finding of properly qualified teachers, who, for a moderate salary, 
would be willing to exile themselves from all society, and some of them settle down 
in regions of arctic winters, where they can hear from the outside world only once a 
year. 

To the magnitude of the work, and the special difficulties environing it, is still 
further added the complication arising from the lack of sufficient funds to carry it 
on, there being appropriated only $25,000 with which to commence it. 

On the 9th of April the Commissioner of Education addressed a communication! 
to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, requesting authority to appoint a gen- 
eral agent to take charge of the Alaska work, and upon the 11th of April, 1885, the 
Secretary granted the request and directed the establishment of the office of ‘‘ general 
agent of education in Alaska.” 

On the 11th of April, 1885, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., was appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education general agent of education in Alaska and at once entered 
upon the work. 

In southeastern Alaska the establishment of schools, in comparison with the diffi- 
culties met in other sections of this land, was easy, as four of the seven schools can 


1 DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1885. 


Sim: In carrying out the orders of the Department under the law providing for theestablishment of 
common schools in Alaska, I find a condition of facts which I wish to submit to your consideration, 
together witharecommendation. Thenearest school in Alaska will be about 4,500 miles from W ashing- 
ton, and all of the schools will be widely separated from each other, some of them doubtless over 6,000 
miles from this city. The appropriation of $25,000 for the entire work is very small, and much should 
be done in the way of inducing the communities where thereis money to cooperate in bearing expenses, 
and thus increasing the amount to be accomplished by the small fund at command. I see no way to 
organize schools sufficiently under these circumstances but by the appointment of someone in Alaska 
as a general agent of education. 

Residing at Sitka, this superintendent could go out in the naval vessel to visit the several chief 
centers of }opulation, where schools can be established, and interest the people, judge intelligently of 
the requirements for buildings, teachers, etc., and thus furnish the data for intelligent direction of 
the schools herein Washington. I therefore reeommend that a general agent of education for Alaska, 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, to report to this oflice for orders and instructions, ata 
nominal salary of $1,200 a year, which will but little more than cover expenses. Before concluding 
to make this t scauinendation Imay add that I have conferred with a considerable number of ver 
intelligent persons who have visited Alaska, all of whom thoroughly concur in the view that it onl 
be impossible to manage schools there efliciently without a local superintendent. 

The governor of the Territory when here recently expressed himself to the same effect. In looking 
for the proper person to become such an agent, I find no one either so well qualified or so strongly 
recommendedas Mr. SheldonJackson. He has repeatedly visited considerable portions of the country, 
and written a book which is a popular source of information in regard to its people and their progress, 
and led the way in the establishment of the schools at present taught in the Territory, and is now 
their superintendent. He was unanimously recommended for the position of superintendent of instruc- 
tion by all of the private organizations some time since aiming to promote education in Alaska, and by 
a considerable number of prominentmen. I have known Mr. Jackson thoroughly for a considerable 
number of years. He is a Christian gentleman of excellent ability, great energy, and, I believe, 
on fitted to carry through successfully the plan of establishing schools in that far-off country, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN EATON, Oommissioner, 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, D. O. 


Approved: 
L. Q. C. LAMAR, Secretary. 
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be reached monthly by the mail steamer. Further, schools had been kept at all 
these points but two for several years by teachers in the employ of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. This missionary organization was the 
first of the American churches to enter that neglected land. Finding no schools, 
they established them side by side with their missions, proposing to furnish educa- 
tional advantages until the General Government should be ready todoit. Therefore 
whenever the Government was ready to undertake the work in any village occupied 
by the Presbyterians, they turned over their schools to the Government. As the 
Presbyterians had a body of efficient teachers already on the ground, acclimated, 
experienced in the work, more or less acquainted with the native language, and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the people, it was both more economical to the Government 
and for the best interests of the schools that they should as far as possible be reem- 
ployed, which was done. 

Special requests having been received for an early inauguration of the public- 
school system in Sitka and Juneau, I gave them my first attention. 

Sitka.—By permission of the collector of the port, who is the custodian of the 
Government buildings, I took possession of a log house in the center of the village 
and repaired it as best I could under the circumstances. In this building a school 
was opened on June 22, 1885, with Miss Margaret Powell, of western Pennsylvania, 
as teacher. ‘The pupils were from white and Russian creole families. On the 16th 
of November, 1885, a public school was established for the native children, with 
Miss Kate A. Rankin, of western Pennsylvania, as teacher. 

Juneau.—This was the principal mining center of Alaska, with the largest American 
population of any place in the Territory. A log carpenter shop was erected and 
fixed up for the school room, and the school opened on the 1st of June with Miss 
Marion B. Murphy, of Oregon, as teacher. Looking forward to the erection of a 
suitable school building in the near future, I selected a block of land in the center 
of the village, with the concurrence of the United States Commissioner, and had a 
cheap fence thrown around it, in order to secure it for school purposes. 

Hoonah.—This important village is 130 miles by water north from Sitka. The 
school, originally started by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, was trans- 
ferred to the Government and the fall term opened on Tuesday, September 1, the 
teacher being Mrs. Maggie Dunbar McFarland, wife of the missionary at that place. 

fort Wrangel, 333 miles southeast of Sitka, had a school which had been under 
way since 1877, supported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church. It was transferred to the Government and opened the Ist day of 

September, with Miss Lydia McAvoy as teacher. 

Haines (200 miles by water north of Sitka).—This school likewise was transferred 
from the missionary society and was opened the Ist of September, with Miss Sarah 
M. Dickinson, an educated half-breed, as teacher, 

Jackson.—This village is 533 miles by water south of Sitka. The school that had 
been opened by the Presbyterian missionaries in 1881, was likewise transferred to 
the Government and opened as a public school on the Ist of September, 1885, with 
Miss Clara A. Gould as teacher. 

There being no regular communication between Sitka and western Alaska, and as 
it would take the entire season to go from Sitka to San Francisco, visit the leading 
places in western Alaska and return, I was unable the first year to do more for that 
section than to send Mr. Salomon Ripinsky to Unalaska, where a school was opened 
in October, 1885. 

Communication with interior Alaska in 1885 was very difficult. If I wished to 
visit the school on the Yukon River, my nearest way was to take the mail steamer 
from Sitka to Juneau, 166 miles, then hire a canoe and natives to take me, together 
with blankets aryl provisions, to the head of Dyya Inlet, about 100 miles. Then 
leaving the water, a fresh crew of natives would be hired to carry my supplies 25 
miles on foot, over a dangerous mountain trail, to the upper waters of the Yukon, 
then coustruct a raft and float down the stream 1,500 miles to Nulato, or 1,750 miles 
to Anvik. The trip would occupy two months. Another practicable way was to 
take the mail steamer to San Francisco, 1,600 miles, then a chance steamer to St. 
Michaels, 3, 264 miles, then a smallriver steamer that makes one trip a year to Nulato, 
769 miles, a total distance of 5,633 miles. To make the trip and return in the same 
year would require close connections. 

, if I wished to visit the schol at Bethel, I could take a mail steamer from Sitka 
to San Francisco, 1,600 miles, then wait until some vessel sailed for Unalaska, 2,418 
miles, then wait again until some trading vessel had occasion to visit the mouth of 
the Kuskokwim River, 461 miles,and go from thence in a bidarka (sea-lion-skin 
canoe) 150 miles up the river, a total of 4,629 miles. By the same tedious route the 
teachers received their annual mail, except that it started from San Francisco. 

During the summer of 1884 the American branch of the Moravian Church, upon 
my representation, had sent a commission, consisting of Rey. A. Hartman and Rey. 
H, Weinland, to visit the western section of Alaska and secure a suitable location 
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for a mission to the Eskimos. The result of their exploration was the locating of a 
mission station named Bethel, 150 miles up the Kuskokwim River. 

On the 18th of May, 1885, a party consisting of Rey. William H. Weinland and 
Rey. J. H. Killbuck (Delaware Indian) and their wives, with Mr. John Torgerson, 
the mechanic and lay assistant, sailed from San Francisco, reaching the mouth of 
the Kuskokwim on the 19th of June. Being on the ground I appointed Mr, J. H. 
Killbuck teacher at Bethel. 

At Killisnoo, 80 miles northeast of Sitka, a school was opened in January, 1886, 
with George B. Johnston as teacher. The same winter Mr. Louis Paul, a native, was 
sent to open a school at Port Tongass. : 

Having given the entire school year for 1885-86 to the organization of public 
schools in southeastern Alaska, I commenced early arrangements to make a trip to 
western Alaska during 1886-87. 

The work of education in Alaska for 1886-87 was greatly hindered by the delay of 
Congress in making the appropriation. Until it was definitely known how much 
would be appropriated for education no plan of work could be arranged, Until the 
appropriation was actually made the office was left in doubt whether it would be 
able to enlarge the work, or merely continue existing schools, or disband them. 

The appropriation was not made until August, 1886. In the meantime the trading 
vessels that sail from San Francisco to Bering Sea in the spring and return in the 
fall had all sailed, and with them the only regular opportunity of sending teachers 
and school supplies to western Alaska. To wait until the following spring would 
involve the delay of another year in establishing the schools. Under the cireum- 
stances there was no alternative but to charter a vessel for the work of the Bureau. 
This, in addition to meeting a necessity, enabled the Commissioner to secure reliable 
information concerning the educational needs of the principal centers of population 
Ge the civilized Russians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of southern and southwestern 

aska. 

With the commencement of the public agitation, which resulted in securing 
schools for Alaska, the Commissioner had sought diligently for reliable and explicit 
information concerning that unknown region. When, in 1885, the responsibility of 
establishing schools in that section was placed upon him he more than ever felt the 
need of the information that was necessary for intelligent action in the school work, 
An application was then made to the honorable Secretary of the Navy, and he issued 
instructions to the commanding officer of the U. 8S. 8. Pinta, then in Alaskan waters, 
to take the general agent of education in Alaska on a tour of inspection along the 
coast. A combination of circumstances prevented the ship from making the trip. 

The necessity which arose in the fall of 1886 of sending the teachers furnished the 
long-desired opportunity of securing the needed information. 

The schooner Leo, of Sitka, was chartered, because the terms were lowest, and 
because the vessel had auxiliary steam power, which enabled it to get in and out of 
harbors and through the narrow channels between the islands, where, without this 
auxiliary power, we would have been delayed weeks. 

The cruise proved a stormy one, consuming one hundred and four days. Passing 
through the equinoctial storms, we encountered the early winter gales of that high 
latitude. We lost 2 sails, were stranded on a reef of rocks, nearly lost a sailor over- 
board, while repeatedly great seas washed completely over us. 

Taking on board of the Leo Mr. John H. Carr and wife; Mr. W. E. Roscoe, wife 
and child; Rev. and Mrs, James A. Wirth, and Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Currie and child, 
together with their household effects and provisions, also necessary school supplies, 
I sailed from Puget Sound September 3. Visits were made to Kadiak, Wood Island, 
Spruce Island, Afognak, Karluk, Akhiok, Ayakharalik, Kaguiak, Unga, Belskofsky, 
Unalaska, Jackson, Klawak, Tuxikan, Sitka, Killisnoo, Hoonah, Juneau, Douglas, 
Wrangeli, Loring, and Port Tongass. At Unga, on the Shumagin Island, I landed 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Carr with school books, desks, etc., for the establishment of a 
school. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Roscoe were similarly landed at Kadiak; Rev. and Mrs, 
James A. Wirth were landed through the breakers at Afognak, and the Rev. L. W. 
Currie and family were landed at Tuzikan, at all of which places schools were 
established. 

On the 1st day of July, 1886, a contract was entered into with Dr. William S. 
Langford, secretary of the Protestant Episcopal Mission Board of New York City, 
by which Rev. Octavius Parker, of Oregon, was appointed teacher, and directed to 
establish a school in the Yukon Valley. Being unable to reach his destination the 
first season the school was opened temporarily at St. Michael on the coast. A simi- 
lar contract was made with the officers of the misszonary society of the Moravian 
Church to establish a school at the mouth of the Nushagak River. Rev. Frank EK. 
Wolff, of Wisconsin, accompanied by his family and Miss Mary Huber, were sent as 
teachers to that place. These schools, with the one at Bethel, 500 miles from each 
other, and central to a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 uncivilized Eskimos in 
western Alaska, were the entering wedges to the civilization of that whole great 
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region—the beginning of better things. Prof. 8. A. Saxman and wife were trans- 
ferred from Loring, which school was abandoned, to Fort Tongass. The year 1887 
was marked by the visit to southeastern Alaska of the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, then 
Commissioner of Education; also the establishment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of a Territorial board of education composed of the governor of the Territory, the 
judge of the United States district court, and the general agent of education. 
Under the new order of things a set of rules and regulations for governing the 
schools of Alaska was issued by thé Secretary of the Interior on June 15, 1887, The 
year was also noted by the removal of some 700 civilized and christianized Tsimps- 
hean natives, under the lead of Mr. William Duncan, from Metlakahtla, British 
Columbia, to Point Chester, Annette Island, Alaska; the colony was called New 
Metlakahtla. 

The.school temporarily established the previous year at St. Michael on the coast 
of Bering Sea was removed to Anvik in the Yukon Valley. During the year a second 
school was established at Juneau for the use of the native children; considerable 
friction was developed by the attempt to unite the children of the white and native 
population in the same school room. During the year a school building was erected 
by the Government at Killisnoo. This was the first school building erected by the 
Government in Alaska. 

The native industrial training school, Sitka, Alaska, was established by the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church, in 1880. In the absence 
of any public provision by the Government for needy orphans, they were freely 
received into the school. Small children whose mothers had died, and for whom 
there was no one to care, were also received. It became a refuge for homeless and 
friendless waifs, for children fleeing for their lives from the tortures of witchcraft. 
It gave them a good home and a training that made them good citizens instead of 
allowing them to grow up vagabonds. It also became a reformatory to which the 
United States district court, not knowing what else to do with young offenders, 
committed them. It was the only place in Alaska where a young man could learn a 
trade. It also became the high school to which bright pupils in the various day 
schools, desiring greater advantages than their local school could afford them, were 
advanced. It also, toa limited extent, gave normal training to the first of the native 
teachers of the country. In 1884 it was made a contract school under the Indian 
Bureau of the Government, but in 1887 it was transferred to the care of the Bureau 
of Education, with an enrollment of 186 pupils, representing 15 nationalities or 
tribes. During the year an English school and mission was opened at Yakutat by 
Rev. Adolf Lydell, representing the Swedish Evangelical Mission Union of the 
United States. During the school year 1887-88, schoolhouses were erected at Sitka 
and Juneau, and the Government hospital at Wrangell refitted and made into a com- 
fortable schoolroom. The school year 1887-88 was marked by the death of Rov. L. 
W. Currie, teacher at Klawack, the erection of a building for school No. 2 at Sitka, 
the transference of 2 boys and 4 girls from the training school at Sitka to the East 
for education. The 4 girls were sent to the Ladies’ Seminary at Northfield, Mass., 
at the expense of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard. The 2 boys were cared for at the Indian 
school at Carlisle. 

During the year 1888-89 the former school board of three was increased to five by 
the addition of the United States commissioner at Fort Wrangell and Mr. William 
Duncan, superintendent of the colony of Metlakahtla. In 1889-90, to take effect on 
the 1st of July, 1890, the Secretary of the Interior issued a new set of rules and 
regulations for the conduct of schools and education in the District of Alaska. 
Among the important changes made by the new rules was the discontinuance of the 
Territorial board of education, experience having proved that it did not work well, 
and a system of local unpaid school committees was inaugurated. Owing to the 
growth of the work it was deemed advisable to create the position of assistant agent. 
Mr. William Hamilton was appointed to this position. During the year comfortable 
frame schoolhouses and teachers’ residences were erected at Kadiak, Karluk, and 
Afognak. At Douglas a substantial frame schoolhouse was erected, and at Chilcat 
a log schoolhouse. 

Of the Alaskan children in eastern schools Miss Frances Willard graduated at a 
young ladies seminary at Elizabeth, N. J., in June, 1890, and was the first to return 
to Alaska and take up teaching; she was appointed assistant teacher in the indus- 
trial school at Sitka. 

The inauguration of schools in Arctic and subarctic Alaska among the Eskimos 
was the special feature of educational work in Alaska for 1890-91. Hitherto the 
schools had largely been confined to the North Pacific and Bering Sea coasts of 
Alaska, togther with the valleys of the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and Nushagak rivers. 
But in 1889 Commander C. H. Stockton of the U. 8. 8. Thetis, who had recently 
returned from a cruise along the Arctic coast of Alaska, made a personal representa-— 
tion to me of the need of schools among the Eskimo settlements of that region, 
Upon reporting the request to the Commissioner of Education I was authorized to 
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visit the headquarters of the various missionary societies and confer with the secre- 
taries of the same with regard to the establishment of contract schools in Arctic 
Alaska, with the result that the Woman’s Executive Committee of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, agreed to establish a school at Point Barrow, the north- 
ernmost point of land on the main continent of North America. The American 
Missionary Association of the Congregationalists agreed to establish a school at 
Cape Prince of Wales on Bering Straits,and the Episcopal Board of Missions at 
Point Hope, lying about midway between the other two. These comprised the 
three principal villages on that part of the coast. School buildings were erected 
at Cape Prince of Wales and Point Hope, and a room in the Government refuge 
station was secured for the school at Point Barrow. 

In the spring of 1890, by permission of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
courtesy of Capt. L. G. Shepard, chief of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and Capt. 
M.A. Healy, commanding the revenue-cutter Bear, I was able to visit the entire 
Alaska coast of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean; also about 100 miles of the coast 
of Siberia, both south and north of the Arctic Circle. As the captain of the ship 
had been requested to take a census of the coast villages of that region, I had 
unusual facilities for reaching the larger portionof the people. My trip also enabled 
me to attend in person to the locating of the teachers at Cape Prince of Wales, 
Point Hope, and Point Barrow, the erection of the buildings, and the providing of 
the necessary supplies. In visiting the various localities I found a great lack of 
sufficient food supply inthe country. The ancestors of the present population had 
an abundant food supply in the whale and walrus of the sea, and the fur-bearing 
animals of the land, but the destruction of the whale by the American whalers, and 
of fur-bearing animals by improved breech-loading firearms, had so diminished the 
food supply that the present inhabitants were slowly decreasing in number for want 
of food. While coasting along the shore of Siberia I found a barbarous people 
similar to the Eskimo of Alaska with an abundant food supply because they had 
large herds of domestic reindeer. As it was impossible to restock the ocean with 
whale as a stream could be restocked with fish, the suggestion was very natural to 
introduce the domestic reindeer of Siberia into Alaska, teach the Alaskan natives 
the management and breeding of the deer, and thus not only produce a new supply 
but also lift the population a step forward in civilization, change them from hunting 
to herding, accumulating property, etc. Upon my return to Washington I made a 
report to the Commissioner of Education, which was transmitted to Congress, urging 
the adoption of this plan of introducing reindeer into Alaska. 

During the year a large, substantial school building was erected at Yakutat and a 
small school building at the Kake village on Kupreanof Island. 

In 1891 I made my second annual tour to the Arctic, inspecting schools on the 
Alaska side; also purchasing and transporting reindeer from Siberia. 

The leading event of the year 1892 was the actual introduction of domestic reindeer 
into Alaska, an account of which is given in this report under the head of ‘ Intro- 
duction of domestic reindeer into Alaska.” 

On January 10, 1892, Mr. C. H. Edwards, Government teacher at Kake, while endeav- 
oring to protect the natives of the village where he lived from the landing of whisky 
contrary to law by some smugglers, was shot by them and a few days afterwards 
died. After the farce of a trial, the murderers were turned loose to continue their 
nefarious operations. 

On the 29th of June, 1892, an industrial school for the instruction of Alaskan 
young men in the raising and breeding of reindeer was established at Port Clarence, 
near Bering Straits. This school was named the Teller Reindeer Station, and on the 
4th of July the first reindeer for the herd were landed at this station from the reve- 
nue cutter Bear. 

On May 1, the Hon. James Sheakley, who had been local superintendent of schools 
in southeastern Alaska for the past three years, resigned, and Mr. William A. Kelly 
was appointed in his place. 

On the 19th of August, 1893, Mr. Harrison R. Thornton, teacher at Cape Prince of 
Wales, was shot with a bomb gun in the hands of two or three hoodlum young men, 
who had been debarred the privileges of the school because of misbehavior. The 
young men were immediately shot by their relatives and neighbors, as the only 
method the villagers had of showing their abhorrence of the deed. 

On February 18 the schoolhouse at Killisnoo was discovered to be on fire, and 
burned to the ground. On account of the smallness of the appropriation for schools, 
the building could not be rebuilt, and the school for the time being was closed. 

In the spring of 1894 I secured seven families of Norway Lapps and sent them to the 
reindeer station, to take the places of teachers previously secured in Siberia, a fuller 
account of which is found under the head of “Reindeer.” During the summer and 
fall of 1895 school buildings were erected at Unalaska and Saxman. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, SHELDON JACKSON, 


General Agent Education for Alaska. 
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